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THE HOLY NAME JOURNAL 


NATIONAL CONVENTION WINS 
APPROVAL AND BLESSINGS OF HIERARCHY 


The unanimous sentiment in favor of the National 
Holy Name Convention prophesies an overwhelming 
success to this great coming Holy Name event. Letters 
by the hundreds are pouring in to National Holy Name 
Headquarters from the unions and from individual so- 
cieties in the United States and Canada for information 
and seeking an opportunity to help. Without a single ex- 
ception the whole-hearted cooperation, approval and 
Blessing of each Cardinal, Archbishop and Bishop has 
heen pledged. Limited space will allow us to print only 
a few excerpts of these encouraging letters. 


ARGHBISHOP’S: HOUSE 
Lake Street 
BRIGHTON, MASS. 


Dear Father Conlon : 

I am pleased to have this occasion to send you and 
al! interested in the Third National Holy Name Conven- 
tion my most cordial best wishes and blessing. 

F Very sincerely yours, 
Wm. Cardinal O’Connell 
ARCHBISHOP OF BOSTON 


a: 


ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Chancery O ffice 
_. 1100 Franklin Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Father Conlon: mo eae 


Tam pleased to give my so to siete Third 
ivention of a Holy. Sie Seren and ra 


you every blessing for the success of the Convention. 
With an expression of my deep esteem, I am 
Yours sincerely in Christ 
John T. McNicholas, O.P. 
ARCHBISHOP OF CINCINNATI 3 
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ARCHBISHOP’S RESIDENCE 
2809 South Carrollton Avenue 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dear Father Conlon: 

Permit me to express a most cordial approval of — 
your plan to hold the Third National Convention of the 
Holy Name Society in New York City this coming Sep- 
tember and to wish you the fullest measure of success. — 

There is nothing that is more needed today in the 
religious life of our Catholic men than the faith, courage — 
and consistency that was born of the spirit of the Holy 
Name Society. May God then bless this Convention and — 
diffuse and strengthen this spirit throughout the land. 

Very sincerely yours in Christ 
JOSEPH F. RUMMEL 
ARCHBISHOP OF NEW ORLEANS ~ 
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ARCHBISHOP’S RESIDENCE ey 
10044 113th Street ae 
Edmonton, Alberta v4 
Dear Father Conlon: 32 ok 
; I hope,thsk thee Goaied emcee ane ane 
success, and that its influence will mae V 
distant branches i in the Canac 1 
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BisHor’s Houser 
114 Broad St. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Dear Father Conlon: 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to express my 
approval of your plans for the Third National Conven- 
tion of the Holy Name Society and to give you my bless 
ing upon its deliberations. 

The Holy Name Society has done a great deal to 
ceepen the spiritual life of our Catholic men and to pro- 
mote regularity at Holy Communion. 

With best wishes for a successful Convention, I am 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
Emmet M. Walsh 
BISHOP OF CHARLESTON 


ay 


BrsHop’s HouskE 
222 South Third Street 
Belleville, Illinois 


Very Reverend dear Father Conlon: 

I rejoice that the coming Holy Name Convention 
will be a great factor for good, an occasion for truly 
apostolic work in the cause of religion. It will give in- 
spiration to our Catholic men enrolled under the sacred 
standard of the Holy Name of Jesus, to consecrate 
themselves anew to the high ideals of the Holy Name 
Society: 

It will, moreover, make our Holy Name men, gath- 
ered to hear timely addresses, more deeply conscious of 
the splendid opportunity afforded them in our day of 
assisting the Church in her many problems and carrying 
on constructive Catholic Action in compliance with the 
important teachings of our Holy Father on Christian 
marriage, education and the betterment of the social or- 
der. And as they proclaim their faith in the divinity of 
Christ, their voice will be heard throughout the land in 
solemn protest against modern atheists who dishonor 
this Most Sacred Name. 

Wishing your Convention every success and bless- 
ing, I remain, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Henry Althoff 
BISHOP OF BELLEVILLE 


is 


THE BISHOP’S HOUSE 
275 Harriet St. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Dear F; ather Conlon: 
There can be no doubt of the enthusiasm which our 
Catholic men will put forth to make this National Con- 


vention an outstanding success. 
You have oe sincerest prayers for the success of 
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the National Convention, May it draw a large number 
of our men to New York for prayer and consideration 
of the lofty ideals for which the Society was founded. 
With every good wish, I remain 
Sincerely in Christ, 
Francis Kelly 
BISHOP OF WINONA 


re 


_BisHop’s House 
947 East Avenue 
Rochester, New York 


My dear Father Conlon: 

You may be sure that I shall gladly join with our 
Diocesan Director in an earnest effort to have our Dioc- 
esan Union do everything possible for the success of the 
Convention. 

Fervently invoking the blessing of God on your 
good work, I am 

Sincerely yours in Christ 
Edward Mooney 
ARCHBISHOP-BISHOP OF 
ROCHES Tl 
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BISHOPS RESIDENCE 
107 South Union St. 
Natchez, Miss. 


Dear. Father Conlon : 

I earnestly hope that this excellent organization 
which is doing so much spiritual good in our country will 
receive God’s abundant blessing in its Convention. I! 
shall give this Convention a memento in my. prayers 
from time to time. rg 
Sincerely yours. in Christ, 
R. O. Gerow, 

BISHOP OF NATCHEZ 
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DIOCESE OF LOUISVILLE 
Bishop’s. Residence 
1118 So. 3rd St. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Very Reverend dear Father : 

I cherish the hope that this National’ Convention 
will strengthen the faith of our Catholic Manhood and 
enkindle in them a deeper sense of love for Him Whose 
name they honor and respect. 

With expressions of good wishes, I am | 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
Jo. Floersh is 
BISHOP OF LOUISVILLE 


HOLY NAME CONVENTION 


HAT the forthcoming Convention of the Holy 
Name Societies of this country which will 
take place in New York City from Septem- 

ber 17-20, will be a huge success, cannot be doubted 
from the great interest being shown by its spiritual 
directors and its many members. Space would not 
permit us to publish the many letters received from 
many parochial societies and diocesan unions pledg- 
ing their support and active part in the Convention. 


[7 Is many years since the Holy Name Society was 
introduced into this country 
and there is something partic- 
ca ularly notable in America’s re- 
ception of the Holy Name 
Apostolate. It came as an ideal 
in perfect harmony with the 
spirit of America. America’s 
creed is perfect harmony and 
fellowship among men. The Holy Name Society 
harmonizes with this spirit of tolerance in seeking 
free and open manifestation of faith in Jesus Christ 
and the unrestricted participation in this faith by 
all men. America is a nation still in its youth, with 
e traditions still in the making. Development is Amer- 
3 ica’s password. The Holy Name Society re-echoes 
“2 this same note of development in the spiritual life 
of busy men engrossed in the idea of progress. 


Tue true progress, the fundamental concern of the 
a Holy Name Society is the supernatural perfection 
of man, It proposes the means that Christ gave and 


tion of the Body and Blood of Jesus. Without the 
he least pretense at control or direction of social, politi- 


_ gone about its work and found the secret of its suc- 
cess in the public, organized and practical profession 
_ of belief in Jesus Christ as God. With a supernat- 
principle and a supernatural object, its influence 
the United States has been spiritual-and the aim 
of the authorities has been and is to keep it so. 


nfluence for good, both “religious and “civil, 
gs pe 
nymous v 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


The July and August issue of the 
Holy Name Journal will be com- 
bined in one number and released 
for the Second Sunday in August. 


- sands upon thousands consistently give public ex- 
_ leads its members every month in the public recep- > 


cal or economic policies, the Holy Name Society has 


- and peasant, mer 
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man who adheres steadfastly to the pledge of the 
Holy Name is a reserve power to good citizenship 
in his country. He challenges those forces that 
would corrupt good citizenship; he breaks the 
slavery of human respect by the demonstration of 
his humble position towards his Creator. 


[ue influence of the Holy Name Society reaches 

into Catholic citizenship and society in general, 
but the initial place of its operation is in the soul 
of man and its basic purpose is the devotion to the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ. But 
from its very foundation it has 
added to its hidden activity in 
the soul of the individual mem- — 
ber, a peculiar external apos- 
tolate. It has ever held that its 
mission is only half achieved if 
the fruits of the devotion are 
kept hidden within the soul. They must take form — 
in word and deed and thereby draw all men to fol- 
low them. The Society acts upon the teachings of 
our faith, that man receives from God a material — 
body as well as a spiritual soul and, consequently, he | 
must render acknowledgment of his devotion and — 
reason for his faith with his body as well as with 
his soul. Not only does one man or do a few sceat- 
tered individuals live as testimonials of the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ and devotion to His Name, but thou-_ 


pression to their belief in and their respect for Jesus — 
Christ and His Holy Name. If the Holy Name So-_ 
ciety has done nothing else it has put to flight the 
idea that manhood and achievement cannot har- ; 
monize with religion, that manhood | thrives on 
coarseness. Another feature of its apostolate is its 
example for clean living; its campaign for the r 4 
erence of holy things, for clean speech and for he 


est dealing. = i. 
As * ; : , 

For more than six centuries t 
the Society has attracted gr 
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against the Holiness of God and a Christian’s effort 
for the solid establishment of the truth of Jesus 
Christ. 


THE coming National Convention of the Holy Name 

Societies will proclaim to America and its people 
the triumph and stability of its work among Cath- 
olic laymen, its adaptability to the American spirit 
and its welcomed ministration to the present and 
rising needs of the American Catholic. Six hundred 
and fifty years of success in the Holy Name aposto- 
late and its singular triumph in America should in- 
cite every Holy Name man to take an active part in 
this coming Catholic demonstration. 
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THE HOLY NAME MAN 
AND THE SACRED HEART 


THE month of June should be one very dear to the 

hearts of all Holy Name men because it has been 
consecrated by Holy Mother Church to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. It is, indeed, fitting that in this 
heartless age we should allow our minds to medi- 
tate upon that Heart which is the model as well as 
the refuge for all mankind. 


THE history of Christianity is love; it is the history 

of the Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ, the Re- 
deemer of the world. He became Man through love 
and His thirty-three years on earth were years of 
love for each one of us. The gospels give to us 
many instances of the love and compassion of the 
Sacred Heart. They remind us that we should never 
forget that the Son of God made Man, had a heart 


like ourselves, a heart moved by tender feelings and’ 


emotions. 


However, the intention of the Church in consecrat- 

ing the month of June to the Heart of Jesus is 
not only for the purpose of paying a special honor 
and adoration to It during these days, but also to im- 


press upon us the need of cultivating in ourselves’ 


those virtues to which Christ called particular at- 
tention in Himself during His earthly life among us. 


Qvr Savieur said: “Learn of Me because I am 

meek and humble of heart.” By these words 
Our Divine Master did not exclude all the other 
virtues because, being God, He possessed every vir- 
tue in a divinely full and perfect degree. By calling 
our attention to meekness and humility it must fol- 
low that the practice of these virtues will lead us the 
more quickly to Him and make our hearts pleasing 
to Him. Jesus is all love. Meekness and humility 


‘are the fruits of well-directed love and cannot exist 


without it. Meekness is nothing more than that at- 
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titude which we take in our dealings with others. 


Humility is the interior quality of our outlook upon 
life. 


THESE two virtues must needs be carefully culti- 

vated today because the entire course of our 
modern life seems to be in the opposite direction. 
but meekness cannot thrive without humility. To- 
day this virtue is being assaulted from every angle. 
The Ego is the only thing that seems to count in our 
present age and the more self conscious it is the 
higher value men place upon it. In proportion as 
a man exalts and extols himself, his dependence upon 
God and his fellow-man declines. Man depends upon 
the Creator for his life and sustenance. He is a so- 
cial being and dependent in a large degree upon his 
fellow-men. He cannot, therefore, look upon him- 
self as the pivot around which the world, or his own 
life, must necessarily revolve, or that he is the basis 
towards which all men and all things infallibly must 
converge. 


Devotton to the Sacred Heart, then, in order to 

be pleasing in the sight of Christ, must not be a 
mere pious sentiment or the surge of a religious 
sentiment, but a serious effort to capture something 
of the meekness and humility of the Heart of Him 
Who came. to us in order to be our guide and model 
in forming and regulating the feelings and senti- 
ments of our hearts. 


Tue heart is the man. The face may show strength 

and vigor and resourcefulness, but if the heart 
fails weakness is depicted in every lineament. We 
read a man’s character in his face just as we read 
the time of day on the face of a watch. However, 
we cannot see the life-giving energy that is within 
and from which-springs the good or the bad in a 
man’s life. 


[= tHE head of a man is not well equipped, it is not 
necessarily his fault because every mind is not 
capable of great things. But if the heart goes 
wrong, it is man’s fault for the Creator gives no one 
a bad heart. God made man to merit and not to 
gain renown. A man may cultivate his mind until 
it can rule the world, but he must also cultivate his 
heart so that he may reach his eternal destiny. 


[ue true Holy Name man can do no better during 
this month, which is consecrated to the Sacred 
Heart, than to strive conscientiously to make meek- 
ness and humility play a large part in his life. Hf, 
by the end of the month, he shall have found his 
proper level as regards God and his fellow-man, his 
life and conduct will be distinguished by that meek- 
ness, humility, and gentleness which characterized 
the model of all men, Jesus Christ; during. His 
earthly life. - 


St. Thomas Aquinas 
and The Blessed Sacrament 


BY NORBERT M. WENDELL 


WELVE hundred years after 
that memorable journey of 
the Boy Jesus to Jerusalem, 
another child travelled the very same 
road to the Holy City, to the City of 
God. Unlike Jesus, this second 
child travelled not with his parents, 
but alone, even, we might say, in 
spite of his parents. Like the Divine 
Child before him this child made his 
way to the Temple, he entered “in 
the midst of the doctors,’ and like 
Jesus he heard them and asked them 
questions. 


Seven hundred “years have passed 

since then and this same child, 
now grown to manhood’s full stature, 
may still be found “in the temple, sit- 
ting in the midst of the doctors.” He 
has become the Doctor of the Doc- 
tors, the master of them all, the pos- 
sessor, most will agree, of the grand- 
est mind ever given to mortal man. 


Saint Thomas Aquinas will always 

be found “in the midst of the 
doctors” for it is there that he needs 
must be about his Father’s business. 
The fame of his learning has be- 
come such, that this is the only place 
in which people look for him—“in 
the midst of the doctors.” However, 
most of us forget one important fact. 
Admittedly Saint Thomas Aquinas 
is known best to men for his knowl- 
edge, but this we must never forget 
—Saint Thomas Aquinas is known 
best to God for his love. The world 
admires his head; God blesses his 
heart. 


[®, at any time or for any reason, 

the Doctors had deserted the Tem- 
ple, they would have left Thomas 
Aquinas behind them. For as much 
as Thomas loved the Doctors with 
their wisdom and learning neverthe- 
less, he had found Someone in the 
Temple, Someone dearer to him than 
all the Doctors, all the wisdom, all 
the learning ever known to men. 
Mary had found that Someone in the 
Flesh; Thomas came upon Him, 
twelve hundred years later, in the 
Eucharist. From that moment on 
his life was dominated by that Some- 
one. In short, the little child had 
fallen desperately in love with the 
Master of the Temple. 


ALL the difficulty man has ever ex- 
perienced in loving the Blessed 
Sacrament Saint Thomas expressed 
in one line of poetry. 
““Adoro te devote, latens Deitas.” 
(O Godhead hidden, devoutly I 
adore Thee.) 


Qvr Lord in the Blessed Sacrament 

is hidden. There is the whole 
difficulty. If we could see Him, 
touch Him, even taste Him it would 
be easy. We just couldn’t help lov- 
ing Him. But He is hidden. Our 
God is a hidden God. Most of us 
are content to let it go at that. He is 
a hidden God, but we forget that like 
everything else which is hidden, He 
can be found. We cannot hope to 
penetrate the Mystery, but we can al- 
low the Mystery to penetrate us. We 
can allow the Blessed Sacrament to 
penetrate our cold and unresponsive 
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hearts. \When we have done that we 
will have found our hidden God. 
Saint Thomas did it; so can we. So 
must we if our lives are to escape 
that intolerable monotony which la- 
bels so many of them “earth of the 
earth earthy.” The Blessed Sacra- 
ment is the best Thing we have 
which gets us directly off this earth. 
It is the most perfect Link there is 
for binding us to heaven, and most 
of us do not even take the time to 
make the connection. 


Sometimes, when going to bed at 


night, it might be a good practice — 


occasionally to look back and review 
the conversations we have had dur- 
ing the day. If we are honest with 
ourselves we will have to admit that 
for the most part they have been 
vain, foolish, like the idle babbling of 
senseless children. And when these 
conversations multiply, and the days 
turn into years, is it any wonder that 
our lives take on dreadful monotony ? 
Is it any wonder that we rush from 
one thing to another, trying in vain 
to escape our humdrum existence? 
Perhaps no man of his age was more 
active than St. Thomas, yet with all 
his activity, his life would have been 
terribly monotonous without the 
Blessed Sacrament. His days were 
crowded with the affairs of Popes 
and Kings, but for him those were 


_ only incidental. The glamorous part 


of his life was passed in the midst of 
the Doctors with his books, and in 
the Temple with his Eucharistic 
Friend. (Continued on page 27.) 
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19th Century 
Alternatives 


PENS [OH N_ HENRY 
W Newman left Oxford for 
Littlemore and Littlemore 


for Rome, comparatively few of his 
contemporaries viewed the incident 
as other than an unfortunate defec- 
tion from the Church of England. 
And, when in 1848, Karl Marx is- 
sued his “Communist Manifesto,” 
this inflamatory epistle failed to 
arouse any great interest outside of 
the limited circle of radical econo- 
mists. The intelligentsia of the Mid- 
19th Century regarded the one-time 
vicar of St. Mary’s as just another 
hopeless idealist whose extreme no- 
tions about Apostolic Christianity had 
led him away from the possibility of 
the Anglican Primacy to the futile 
obscurity of his Brompton Oratory. 
Marx, they labelled as a harmless 
visionary whose theory for the crea- 
tion of an international. association 
of workers was but a fantastic illu- 
sion. The whole world knew, so they 
argued, that Roman Catholicism, with 
its rigid dogmatism, could never 
survive the “revelations” of the mi- 
croscope, the scalpel, and the test- 
tube. “Science” you know, was 
about to blast completely, the “super- 
stitious medievalism” of the City by 
the Tiber. While even now, events 
were shaping themselves which 
would result, ultimately, in the loss 
of whatever political prestige the 
“petty Italian monarchy’’ still pos- 
sessed. Newman was a fool, indeed. 
to forsake the emoluments of the 
Crown and the glamour of Canter- 
bury for an absurd devotion to a 
“lost cause.”” Why couldn’t the man 
understand that Rome was “done” 
and that, shortly, it would sing its 
ewn requiem? As for Marx, well, it 


was wholly inconceivable that the ex- 
clusiveness of bourgeois society could 
be replaced by the vulgar commun- 
ism of his brain-child proletariat 
And anyway, with Britain flinging 
ler Empire to the four corners of 
the earth, with France erecting its 
Second Republic, with the ominous 
fall of Count Metternich in Austria 
and the ascendancy of Prussia in the 
making, there were far more impor- 
tant things to think about than the 
theological quibble of a High Church 
niunister or the utopian dreams of an 
expatriated German socialist. 


'Tuus “reasoned” the intelligentsia 

of the Mid-19th Century. But in 
common with the intelligentsia of 
any other era they were notoriously 
deficient in. real intelligence. For, 
had they probed beneath the decep- 
tive grandeur of a brutal Imperial- 
ism or analyzed the causes of a proud 
Nationalism; and had they torn 
aside the alluring camouflage of an 
inhuman Capitalism, these “wise 
ones” would have recognized the fact 
that Western Civilization actually, 
was, entering upon the final stage of 
its mad flight from sanity. Society, 
they would have viewed, not from 
the smugness of a Middle-Class par- 
lour, the cheerful conviviality of a 
club smoking-room, or the aloofness 
of a patrician salon, but rather, from 
the hell of those unspeakable slums 
where men, women, and children, the 
victims of a mad Industrialism, lost 
their identity as human beings and 
became merged with the machines 
which they operated. Had they en- 
joyed this perspective they would 
have realized that the glitter of ma- 


terial prosperity and the apparent 
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BERNARDINE M. QUIRK 


success of Machiavellian politics 
were purchased at the terrific price 
of sacrificing the essential dignity of 
mankind. With this knowledge they 
might have been able to grasp the 
real significance of the actions of 
Newman and Marx for, unknown to 
one another, Newman and Marx 
threw down the gauntlet to Western 
Civilization and challenged it to ac- 


cept one of the two alternatives. 


Newman, in “going over to Rome,” 

acted upon the conviction that the 
soul of Europe suffered, acutely, 
from a spiritual nostalgia for that 
Mother Church whose authority it 
had repudiated in the 16th Century. 
He saw, clearly, that the rejection of 
this authority in realm of religion 
had led, by successive stages, to the 
inversion of the whole order of things. 
The Humanism of the 13th Century 
inspired, nurtured, and restrained, as 
it was by Catholicism, flowered into 
the glories of the Renaissance crea- 
tiveness; but, unfortunately, in this 
flowering, it had gradually cut itself 
loose from the Divine roots from 
which it had sprung. Man can be 
intelligible only in relation to his 
Destiny. And when this Humanism, 
this intense faith of man in himself 
and in his own powers, began to di- 
vinize Man and to refuse behef in 
principles extrinsic to Man, the pro- 
cess of de-humanization had its in- 
ception. Man was about to become 
@ question mark. 


As Nicholas Berdyaev so aptly ex- 

presses it: “Man without God is no 
longer man. The man who 
has lost God gives himself up to 
something formless and inhuman, 
prostrates himself before, material 
necessity.” This is precisely what 
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had happened to Europe in the 19th 
Century. It had literally forgotten 
its yesterdays, and what these yes- 
terdays had done for Western civil- 
ization. It had forgotten that from 
the year 400 to 1000 A.D: Catholi- 
cism had gone down into the valley 
of death to give Europe life, and that 
this life was the unifying principle 
of an Apostolic Faith bestowed upon 
it by the Roman Ambassadors ot 
Christ. Of this period the modern 
Newman, Karl Adam, in his “Christ 
and the Western Mind,” says “The 
Christian Faith even though mar- 
tyred over and over again, was the 
only vital thing in the decaying Ro- 
man Empire; and when the Ger- 
manic tribes broke down the frontiers 
and combined their youthful vitality 
and spirit of heroism with the spirit 
of Jesus, the dawn of a new day 
broke for Christendom. It was not 
long before the cross sparkled on the 
crown of the Frankish king and 
.soon, also, on the diadem of the Ro- 
man Emperor of the German nation. 
And at last came the day when the 
whole of Europe apart from 
a few heathenish corners . . . had 
become Christian. And the West, 
however divided in tongues and split 
in nations, united in a single sub- 
lime sanctity, in the confession of 
Christ. It was in Christ that the 
West found its true unity, more inti- 
mate. and more subtle than all the 
ties of blood, stronger and more last- 
ing than any unity imposed upon it 
by a common fate; the unity of the 
same Faith and the same worship.” 
Europe had forgotten, too, that from 
the 11th to the 14th Centuries this 
Faith had permeated every phase of 
its natural and supernatural activity 


and had realized the closest approxi- 


“mation to the ideal of Christian 1 uni- 


ence of the new movements ; 
vied... Piper 


Ne it: was this creation of the au- 


their foundation in the Eternal Law 
of that God. This was the dominant 
philosophy of the ages of Faith. And 
as long as the Church was able to ap- 
ply it to the hearts and minds of Eu- 
topean men, Europe had a sense of 
spiritual and intellectual equilibrium. 
But when the Humanism of the Ren- 
aissance, literally, “got out of hand” 
and the interior disbelief of the 15th 
Century became externalized in tlic 
formal rejections of the 16th, the im- 
mediate preparation for the later 
glorification of Man was completed. 
The Church could and would have 
brought about the necessary re-orien- 
tation by reforms from within. But 
the repudiation of Her authority by 
the Reformers resulted in the pro- 
posing of new credoes for the old 
Credo, “the setting up of altar 
against altar, church against church,” 
and the tearing asunder of the seam- 
less garment of Christ. Politics, ec- 
onomics and intellectual life became 
divorced from Religion and, with the 
full application of the principle of 
private judgment, the objective mo- 
rality of Catholicism was replaced by 
the subjectivism of Protestantism. 
The Counter-Reformation, inaugu- 
rated by the Council of Trent in 
1545, checked the disrupting influ- 
but the 
of Wittenburg, the 
gloomy Dictator of Geneva, and the 
royal Blue Beard of England had 
done their work too well. Europe 
was henceforth to be much like a 
patch-work quilt with the various 


patches .representing those nations 


whose divergent religious allegiances, 


made necessary unity an. impossibil- 
‘ity, and prepared the way for the de- 
_ Christianizing ip lie Europe. 


_ tonomous Man, this erection ot 
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plementary progressive denial of the 
Divinity of Christ, the West had lost 
faith in the humanity of Man. For 
the West, (or the East or the North 
or the South,) cannot have faith im 
the humanity of Man unless it re- 
members that the humanity of Man 
was assumed by Divinity in the Per- 
son of Jesus Christ. It was this Lib- 
eralism at work in the Church of 
England and the refusal of this same 
body to reject it “in toto” that had 
been the occasion for Newman’s con- 
version. He had sought to return 
Anglicanism to the purity of Apos- 
tolic Christianity through his “Via 
Media” and for a time had succeeded 
in a certain rejuvenation of Christiau 
life within its ranks. But it was not 
long before the realization was borne 
in upon him that the Church of Eng- 
land had been made with human, 
rather than Divine Hands. And, 
since he was eminently logical, he re- 
traced the steps of his reasoning and 
came to the conclusion that, if Europe 


was to regain its sense of balance, it 


must seek its revivification in the 
Sacramental Life Blood of Rome 
which, ultimately, he had come to 


recognize as the sole custodian of the 


original deposit of esp: Chris- 
tianity. 


Maxx, on the other hand, repudi- 

ated all that had gone before. For 
him, Europe’s history and social evo- 
lution were to be interpreted, not in 
terms of the acceptance and later re- 


‘jection of Catholicism, but rather in 
those of economics, the development — 


of materials, productive forces, and 
the diversified forms of production 


and exchange. Man was not to be — 
considered as a creature of God with 
rights and duties ae from a law 
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Why Not Try AUTHORITY 


BY JEROME JETAFAR 


T seems unbelievable that any 
Christian should have to be 
asked to try God. Yet, sad to 

say, a recent book makes this very 
request. Can it be possible? I once 
_ heard a mere boy explain the differ- 
ence between a Pagan, Atheist, and 
_ Christian. He thought that a Pagan 
; was one who did not have God, an 
_ Atheist one who rejected God and a 
Christian one who has God. This 


appears to be a practical, if not ab-. 


solutely accurate, definition of the 
terms. Yet many, too many, people 
who profess to be Christians insist 


on making that asinine and exasper- 


ating statement, “You know I’m not 
religious” or “I don’t really believe 
in God.” Just as if it was something 
to boast about. It was for these, no 
doubt, that the book ‘Why not try 
God?’ was written. It is not, I re- 
gret to say, good philosophy. It is 
not even poor philosophy. It is evi- 
dent | that the author had an idea, 
- seized a handful of works by ‘the 
_most popular authors of philosophy’ 
d then wrote down a hodgepodge 
1f nonsense that is neither true nor 


pee use. 
sin 


but, like the blind 
the leg of an ele- 
c called it a 


Oh no! I am not — 


the writer of duplicity or Most of the great things that have. 


tion work to the civil engineer. In 
other words, if we wish to know 
something about a particular subject, 
we naturally consult an authority on 
it. How much more important is 
this when we enter the domain of re- 
ligion? Still thousands, who delib- 
erately ignore books by authors who 
were guided by the proper authority, 
wili read and believe the words of 
“Why not try God?’ almost as readily 
as they would believe the Bible, and 
why? A remark in the New York 
World Telegram of Dec. 2, 1935, 
which published this work, gives the 
answer. It reads, “from one of the 
world’s most notable and beloved 
women.” This is the magic pass- 
word of infallibility. On this alone, 
a great actress is believed to be a 
competent « philosopher. 


[ reading the work I was reminded 

of a rhyme I knew as a child, 
“Mary, Mary, quite contrary.” Why 
will people continually think of sor- 
row as an evil to be avoided at any 
cost? The author herself might have 
never bothered:to ‘try God’ if every- 
thing had been happiness in her life. 


“happened in this world were con- 
nected with sorrow of some sort. Our 


finest SEGRE neat, 


or disaster. The author cannot see 
the need of it and proposes a scheme 
of conquest—to change it by power 
of thought. (Not the sins of life, 
mind you, but the sorrows.) The 
method used reminds me of a lad 
playing cowboy. He was having a 
great time and when I asked him 
what it was all about he replied, ‘‘I’m 
a cowboy.” It was obvious that, by 
the use of his imagination, he 
thought he was a cowboy, but the 
fact remained that he was a small 
boy. Daydream or delude ourselves 
as we like, we always must eventually 
face the facts as they are in reality. 
Procrastination might delay but it 
will never relieve the situation. A 
priest, when asked what solution he 
offered to the problems of sorrow 
proposed by his parishioners, made 
this wise’ reply, “I cannot cure pov- 
erty, nor erase trouble at a gesture, 
but I can point the way to endure it 
in resignation and even in joy:’ He 
took his method from authority. Let _ 
us see how the author of ‘Why not — 
try God’. handles the situation. 


(CERTAINLY she is to be commended — 

for turning in the proper direc- _ 
tion for comfort. It is the mean; 
used that must be condemned. It a 
pears that the foundation for hi 
matter is the philosophy of Desca 
tes. His was the theory of innat 
ideas borrowed from Plato ; “ 
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first thing you find is—‘I am. All 

right. How do you know you are? 

Because you can think about it. Then 

what is the primary fact of exist- 

ence? Why, thought, of course. 

Take that away and man is nothing.” 

Oh why, will people dabble in phi- 

losophy or accept the first crack- 

brained theory as true without mak- 

ing a complete investigation. Listen, 

—an insane person lacks the power 

of thought, properly speaking. So 

does one who is unconscious. Does 

this mean that they cease to exist or 

cease to be men? Clearly the above 

conclusion is founded on Descartes 

famous error, ‘Cogito, ergo sum—i 

think, therefore I am.’ This is what 

Descartes took as his first principle. 

He denied everything and _ then 

started out to prove his existence by 

the postulation, ‘I think.’ But is this 

not assuming something with which 

to think? Does not the existence of 

a thinking faculty, the intellect, first 

need proof? Nor is existence the 

result of thinking. A person must 

exist first before he can think. So 

the conclusion—I think, therefore I 

am—looks rather foolish. Moreover 

we cannot prove the veracity of our 

faculties, such as the intellect, so if 

we start by doubting them, we can 

never recover certainty and hence be- 

; come Sceptics. All this the author 

in question did not think about and, 

consequently involves herself in 

many contradictions. Let us go 
back and glance at some of them. 


MY intention here is not to ridicule 
a the well meaning lady but to 
_ clear up a few statements which may 
cause some innocent readers to go 
astray. The first is a remark about 
x0d found in the first chapter; “He 
ould, I had been informed, be very 
if He found out that I loved 


that from authority—taught 
1 the grade school. God 
d out’ a He knows all 


er better than I did Him.” © 


= touch.) 


God, to our parents but we owe the 
existence of our souls to Him alone. 
Our salvation depends on God, not 
on our mother and father. So where 
should we direct our greatest love? 
Again in the second chapter the 
author discusses the Divinity. She 
reaches the surprising conclusion that 
God is all powerful and is every- 
where. We refer again to beginners 
catechism for children. These are 
some of the questions and answers. 
Who is God ?—God is the creator of 
heaven and earth and all things. 
What is God ?—God is a pure spirit. 
Where is God ?—God is everywhere. 
Can God see all things?—God can 
see all things even our most secret 
thoughts and desires. Can God do 
all things?—God can do all things 
and nothing is hard or impossible for 
Him, These are just. a few of the 
truths that are taught to babies. Yet 
the author waited years to find it out. 
However, so far so good,—then 

alas! alas! unrestrained and un- 
guided by authority, she seems to fall 
into Pantheism. Quote, “It becomes 
increasingly clear that creation was 
the work of but one Mind and that 
this Mind belongs to you and to me 
and to everyone.” Authority replies, 
God is everything but everything is 
not God. Just as we might say, the 
artist is in the masterpiece but the 
masterpiece is not part of the artist. 
An act of creation is the forming of 
something out of nothing, requiring 
the power of the Infinite or God. 
Man, being finite, cannot create. He 


first must have something to start 


with. Does not all experience prove 
this? So please, please don’t make 
man a part of God. If a man can be 
made into a saint it will be quite suf- 
ficient. But, on to the next point. 
(Really this is extremely interesting 
and my only regret is that I am un- 
able to give complete explanations in 
this brief article. Volumes have been 


written about any one point we here about her peal 
We find this ‘statement _ that gloon 


taken from the eee bss Stein- 
‘oe will 
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generation?” It’s enough to exas- 
perate one. Hasn’t the Catholic 
Church been teaching the doctrines 
of the spirit since the time of Christ ? 
\Vhat were the lives of the vast army 
of Saints? Blessed Martin, whose 
life is widely discussed today, did 
not attempt to change existing ma- 
terial evils by the power of thought, 
nor did he delude himself into the 
belief that his poverty, the abuses and 
hardships he underwent, were fic- 
titious. He ignored both the good and 
the evil things of the body, which are 
about all this pagan world seem able 
to comprehend and, constantly war- 
ring against spiritual evil (sin), he 
did all, endured all, slaved for all, 
because of a consuming love of God 
and neighbor. Here again author- 
ity pointed the way. 


WELL pass to another point. The 
author, after concluding that ma- 
terial things do not bring happiness, 
lists the good results of ‘tuning in 
with God’ as, lasting prosperity, suc- 
cess, happiness and health. But 
Christ Himself tasted little prosper- 
ity; the crucifixion did not improve 
His health or happiness. Was some- 
thing wrong in His thinking? Maybe 
it would be better, in reply, to recall 
His words, “What does it profit a 
man to gain the whole world and suf- 
fer the loss of his own soul.” (Matt 
16:26) The next remark of note is _ 
this, “A very wise man once said 
that the world we seem to experience 
without, is really the world we are _ 
seeing within. How could we pos- 
sibly think one way and have experi- _ 
ence in the opposite direction?” Oh! _ 
the inane, pardon me, innate ideas of | 
Descarte pop up again. So we sce . 
what we think and not think what we 
see eh! Well, if you experienced 
bull chasing you (from without) 
could think any way you | 
soe but ee you 


aor a ‘woman. 
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Fifty Million Fifis 
Must Be Wrong 


ah HAT signs of an excessive 
dog cult have put in an ap- 
pearance on the world hori- 
zon is significant, not so much in the 
fact itself as in the excess of emo- 
tionalism to which some humans are 
wont to go in spite of wars and ru- 
mors of wars, depressions, floods, 
plagues and pestilences. It is a bit 
discouraging to even suspect the ap- 
parent poverty of loftier interests, 
the seeming lack of more worthy ob- 
jects of affection and concern, and 
especially the increasing mental dis- 
order that seems to either cause or 
accompany or follow upon this and a 
growing number of similar modern 
fads which display definite signs of 
emotional and sentimental excess. 


LET it be perfectly understood at 

the outset that there can be noth- 
ing whatever wrong or objectionable 
with the reasonable, sane, common- 
sense pursuit of pet hobbies, take 
what form of expression they may. 
Whether it happens to be parrots or 
‘spaniels or race-horses or fencing or 
golf, pet mice or elephants or trained 
fleas makes little or no difference to 
the rest of the world and the neigh- 
bors, providing the limits of right 
reason, public order and fitting de- 


cency are not transgressed. But when. 


banker Henry gets into the bad habit 
of squandering more time and lavish- 
ing more attention, wealth and affec- 
tion on his prize horses than on his 
wife, his banking and his town hall 
duties, complications of an unpleas- 
ant nature begin to show themselves 
around the house, the bank and the 


¥ 
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By 
RALPH D. GOGGINS 


city hall; and like the pebble in the 
placid lake, perceptible ripples inevit- 
ably find their way to distant shores. 


AN English columnist, Andrew 

Blackmore, in an article entitled 
“Two Miles of Dogs,” sings the 
praises of the fifi racket in England, 
stating that at a recent kennel show 
no less than ten thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty blooded fifis were dis- 
played, requiring two miles of closely 
arranged exhibit benches! More than 
three and one-half million dog li- 
censes were issued in England alone 
in 1935, a figure which, he states, 
does not include common sheep and 
cattle dogs which do not require a li- 
cense. He estimates that there arc 
approximately four million pet dogs 
in England. In the year 1910 there 
were eighteen thousand nine hundre.l 
and ten pedigree dogs registered; in 
1935, just twenty-five years later, the 
kennel club registered fifty-eight 
thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
nine blue-bloods. 


"[HESE figures apply to England 

only. Add to them the records of 
every other kennel club throughout 
the world and the unrecorded num- 
ber of just plain dogs that nestle in 
loving arms in all sections of the 
globe and what a doggy world comes 


into view! Even supposing that each 


prized pet costs but five dollars a 
year to own and maintain, the figures 
would run into millions and millions 
of dollars annually. 


But expense is not the only item in 

this modern dog business, or is 
it by any means the principal diffi- 
culty. One needs only travel a bit 
now-a-days to discover what a nuis- 
ance, for example, these millions of 
pets are fast becoming to the general 
public. Leasched to the hand of fond 
and tender protectresses or romping 
free of all but their watchful eyes, 
these blooded fifis scamper feverishly 
about the streets and avenues and 
parks, barking, crying, coughing, 
sneezing, scratching, snapping and 
snarling at you on every avenue, ev- 
ery corner, in public buildings, and 
frorn under the next table in cafes 
and restaurants. Whether it be in 
Singapore, Paris, Brussels, London, 
Oshkosh or Pigeon Roost seems all 
the same, for canine propensities are 
just canine propensities whether on 
Fifth Avenue, Main Street or along 
the French Riviera. 


[Ruy an army of pets, a vast fam- 

ily of beloved adopted children on 
whom is daily lavished a paradise of 
tenderness, solicitude and wealth. 


With what meticulous exactitude, for — 


example, their daily diet is regulated. 
How affectionately their downy beds 
are prepared and cared for. What 
kisses and fond embraces, tootsy- 
wootsy words and looks are show- 
ered upon them. How sparkling 
their lucky hides are kept,—washed, 
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singed, curled, dyed, brushed and 
combed with the aid of all the latest 
science and invention. Eye-washes 
to sparkle their little eyes, ear-braces 
to shape up their drooping ears, bril- 
liantine to glisten their hair, mouth- 
washes against offensive halitosis, 
special prongs and brushes and cleev- 
ers and files and scissors of all shapes 
and sizes for the proper care of their 
little pink toe-nails; downy wool 
sweaters and fancy leather jackets 
to ward off the cruel and merciless 
onslaughts of that monster, Old Man 
Winter ! 


AND what an array of doggy furni- 

ture and appointments this latest 
offspring of human affections re- 
quires. The old straw stall in the 
back shed or barn no longer befits 
these twentieth century moderns. 
They must have central heating in 
their modern domicile; they require 
a sunny, lightsome room, a comfort- 
able bed and mattress, a lounging 
chair to basque in, a prominent well- 
cushioned window-seat from which 
to view the passing workaday world 
outside. Their blooded status and 
their high pedigree demand a valet, a 
dietician, a skilled medical and sur- 
gical and dental specialist to keep 
them fit and trim. 


[THE social status of these blue- 

bloods must likewise be commen- 
surate with their pedigree. Under no 
circumstances can fifi be allowed to 
mingle with the unwashed bourgeois- 
sie, the flea and tick, uberous and 
parturient canines of the non-ayrian 
commonality. Her social inhibitions 
are afforded healthful outlet accord- 
ing to strictly scientific and eugenic 
methods, lest medievalism in this im- 


_ portant matter weaken and thin the 
pure blood inherited from Ayrian 


forebears. 


How necessary these 
cientific precautions, how fatal their 
pee to her high status and career 
long those two miles of exhibit 


of their natural haunts and occupa- 
the good old dog Trays are 
perishing from this changed and 
changing earth. Instead, ultra-mod- 
ern, blue-blooded dictators “strut 
their stuff’ before a_ side-stepping 
and receding pedestrian and vehicu- 
lar traffic, who step off the side-walk, 
stop their high-powered cars, shivver 
and quake in terror or awe of the 
modern, pedigreed, sleek, imperious 
Ayrian Fifi of the twentieth century ! 


tions, 


But what is especially disturbing in 

that ‘“Two Miles of Dogs’’ revela- 
tion is the steady increase of public 
interest in the dog cult, the desire for 
fifis having made giant strides in the 
past quarter of a century. Fifty 
years ago an English Kennel Club 
controlled but fifty-two shows. To- 
day the same club controls no less 
than one thousand two hundred and 
eighty-eight. And so it is, we may 
suppose, with every other kennel club 
throughout the world. 


ALL of which seems to point un- 

mistakably not only to a racket of 
goodly proportions but more espe- 
cially_to.a lamentable poverty of in- 
terests and a more and more univer- 
sal sidetracking of human affections 
amongst certain classes and types of 
our modern civilization. That dogs 
should, indeed, come in for a gener- 
ous share of mans solicitude and af- 
fection is, as had been insisted up- 
on above, as reasonable as it is nat- 
ural and humane. But that dogs 
should be unduly exhalted above the 
order and atmosphere which the 
scheme of creation intended them to 
occupy, or that they should be fed 
and maintained with a lavishness and 


solicitude that countless children in| 
this world long for but cannot have, 


or that their cult should overstep the 
limits of propriety, transgress the 
bounds of justice, trespass unduly on 
public order and convenience seems 
to imply the reprehensible excess to 
ress a es Se can be taken. 


Sing old aie that idle minds ~ 
seems to hint strongly at the ma- 


i ture of the soil whence | spring s 


_ and pee Alcatraz, f 
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that there is a corresponding dirth of 
more absorbing interests, more 
worthy objects of affection? Better 
husbands, wives, children, morals, 
homes, education; more worth-while 
originality and invention; are all of 
these quondam subjects of interest 
scrapped for fifi’s altar? It is pain- 
fully suggested that they are, at least 
among an ever-increasing circle of 
humans, even though we continue to 
attribute the phenomena to idle 
minds in search of frivolous fads. 


**QrRANGE, frivolous world” would 

probably be the verdict of a re- 
turned host of gone-but-not-forgotten 
men and women who left price- 
less heritages of their worth-while 
interests and objects of affection to 
posterity. And when we, too, realiy 
stop to think of it, how really naus- 
eating as well as frivolous, for exam- 
ple, is the deranged affection which 
precipitates otherwise sane human 
beings into such actions as kissing 
the snout of a dog, which, after all, 
is but a few degrees smaller though 
no less snouty than that of a rhinoc- 
eros or chimpanzee or the grunty, 
friendly pig. A bronze. or. marble 
memorial to everlastingly perpetuate 
the loving memory of a faithful gold 
fish or tom cat or stallion is equally 


“awe-inspiring and touching! 


LIE the artist who on all his travels 
took along his contented cow for 
purposes of composure and inspira- 
tion until the law finally had to inter- 
vene in the interests of public order 


and convenience, so too, it would — 


seem, in the matter of dog insanity — 
there ought to be a law (legislators 
will kindly make a note of this) 
against kissing fifi’s snout in. public, 


or regulating the minimum size, _ 


shape, material and cost of fitting 
dog memorials, or establishing bigger 


and better dog parks, dog stores, dog _ : 


restaurants, dog resorts, etc., etc. 
Cannot some wealthy widow be | 
found to build and endow a str 


; 
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eto IS THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF 
STUDIES ON THE PROBLEM OF FAITH 


BY ANSELM M. TOWNSEND 


Why MUST A MAN BELIEVE? 


T MAY perhaps seem that the 
| present article is not really in 
its proper place and that it 
should, in strict sequence, have 
preceded the last discussion. How- 
ever that may be, it, in a way, is 
the complement of that article 
since it treats of that tenet of 
Christian and Catholic faith 
which, precisely because it is 
at the root of all, is the hard- 
est of all to accept. Furthermore, 
so far, generally speaking, we have 
treated of those things as to which 
there is, more or less, general 
agreement among all orthodox 
Christians. But, as we pointed out, 
there is a vital difference in the 
motive of credibility for the Cath- 
olic and the non-Catholic. They 
may believe the same dogmas, but 
their reasons for so doing are by 
no means the same. The Protes- 
tant believes, in the last analysis, 
because he accepts certain doc- 
trines as reasonable. In a word, 


“he accepts the dicta of his 


own private judgment. Living as 
we do, in a community and a civil- 
ization permeated with this philos- 
ophy, it seems, even to Catholics, 


incredible that this theory has had 


influence over human minds for 
less than a fifth of the time which 
has passed since the Christian 
Faith was first manifested to man 
and that, even now, it is held by 
less than a quarter of all who pro- 
fess that Faith. Whatever this 


theory may be worth, it still re- 


mains strange not only to the ma- 
jority of Christians but also to the 


essential tradition of Christianity. 
The Catholic theory, to say the 
least, is fundamentally diverse. 
The Catholic believes not because 
he wishes to, though he does so 
wish, but because he regards him- 
self as bound to accept the tenets 
of Christianity because they are 
imposed by an authority he has no 
right to resist. What then is this 
authority ? 


RE icion, as we have previously 

insisted, is essentially a super- 
natural thing. Therefore, its major 
tenets must, of their very nature, 
transcend the purely natural and hu- 
man. They must depend upon 
something extraneous to man. The 
average Protestant insists that 
this external authority is the 
Scriptures, freely interpreted ac- 
cording to the good pleasure of 
the individual. 
this theory is twofold. In the first 
place, the Sacred Scriptures, con- 
sidered strictly in themselves, are 
not adequate to require our belief, 
since their authority is not self- 
evident. That being so, it is dif- 
ficult to see how the Protestant 
can say, as he does, that the 
Scriptures are the Word of God. 
Of course he is right as to fact, 
but, to be frank, he cannot prove 
his statement, for every one of the 
arguments usually adduced by him 
in proof can easily be set aside. 
When the first Protestants sep- 
arated themselves from the unity 
of the Church of Christ, they car- 
ried with them this belief in the 


The objection to- 


inspiration of the Holy Scriptures 
but, resisting as they did, and as 
their suceessors have done and 
continue to do, the authoritative 
infallibility of the Catholic Church, 
they deprived themselves of the 
sole argument by which the Scrip- 
tures can be proved truly to be the 
Word of God. 


[™ May seem strange, if not ab- 

surd, that the Church should 
claim that she is the sole guaran- 
tee of the authority of the Scrip- 
tures and yet, when she is called 
upon to show her credentials, refer 
us to these same Scriptures as 
having within them the charter of 
her own powers. This looks very 
like a vicious circle which is the 
pet abomination of every logically 
minded man. However, a closer 
examination and analysis of the 
argument shows that it is utterly 
valid. The Scriptures, the New 
Testament at least, have an evi- 
dential value apart from their di- 
vine authority. They must be con- 
sidered first, at least in the logical 
order, simply as historical records 
subject to every law of scientific 
historical criticism. Judged by 
every fair standard, by those or- 
dinarily applied by the historian in 
evaluating the worth of any other 
document claiming to be of his- 
torical weight, the New Testament 
must. be adjudged to be of real 
worth and such as to command the 
acceptance of every intelligent 
man simply as an historical docu- 
ment wherein is recorded the life, 
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words and deeds of a certain Jesus 
ef Nazareth Who claimed to be the 
Son of God and presented such evi- 
dence‘in support of His claim that 
it can only be overruled by im- 
pugning either human reason or 
the veracity of His chroniclers. Of 
the person and the claims of the 
Christ we shall speak in the final 
conference of this series and, for 
the present, shall content our- 
selves with merely the bare asser- 
tion that Jesus Christ is Very God 
of Very God. 


Taxine this fact for granted, for 

the time being, and assuming as 
proved, what we cannot here de- 
lay to. prove, the substantial ac- 
curacy_of the Scriptures as an his- 
torical document, we _ discover, 
upon examination, that Our Do- 
vine Lord established the Apostle 
Peter in a position of especial pre- 
eminence. The words of Christ 
are clear. “Thou art Peter and 
upon this Rock I will build My 
Church and the gates of Hell shall 
not prevail against it.” We are, 
of course, aware that there are 
many explanations of this text. 
Naturally, the non-Catholic ex- 
position varies from that of the 
Catholic, since it is the authority 
which the Church claims in virtue 


of this very declaration of Christ. 


which is the chief objection to her 
upon the part of the non-Catholic. 
We shall be content here simply to 
- give the Catholic one, since, in the 
first place, it is the only literal one, 
secondly, it is the only one which 
adequately explains all the circum- 
stances and thirdly because it is 
the only one which can claim any 
reasonable antiquity. This last 
reason is of the greatest impor- 
__ tance for it is a truism that theo- 

ries in possession must be dis- 

proved and do not rea Bove 


proves the contrary. So it is with 
the Catholic interpretation of 
those vital words “Thou art Peter 
and upon this Rock I will build 
My Church.” The Catholic theory 
is the ancient one. It has not 
been disproved. Therefore it stands. 
The Catholic theory, briefly put, 
is this. Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
willing to establish His religion on 
a solid and enduring basis, estab- 
lished Peter as that foundation, 
granting to him full jurisdiction 
and authority in all matters of 
Faith and Morals so that, acting 
officially as the Vicar of Christ and 
as the official teacher of the 
Church, he was, by the action of 
the Holy Ghost, rendered incapa- 
ble of teaching or approving any- 
thing contrary to the Revelation 
of Jesus Christ. That is to say, 
in modern speech, he enjoyed the 
privilege of official infallibility. 
Further, since the Church was to 
have perpetuity while Peter him- 
self must shortly die in Rome as a 
martyr, and since there would be 
an even greater need for those at- 
tributes in the days to come when 
there would no longer be the wit- 
ness of those who personally knew 
the Lord, the powers and preroga- 
tives of Peter were to be carried 
on in his successors and since, in 
the Providence of God, Saint Peter 
was to die as the first Bishop of 
Rome, that succession would in- 
here and continue in the line of 
Roman Bishops. If Saint Peter 
had died as Bishop of Antioch, 
his first bishopric, the succession 
would have passed to the Bishops 
of Antioch, The authority of the 
successors of Peter does not de- 
pend, strictly speaking, on their 
being Bishops of Rome, though, as a 
matter of fact, every Pope has ac- 
tually enjoyed that office. 


To MANY ‘hj remarkable Laer. 
= Stee of ie Roman porate seems 
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to know the right way. Further, 
God, loosely speaking, is under a 
certain obligation to establish a 
means whereby man can attain 
that knowledge. A mere book, 
even the inspired Word of God, 
cannot perform that function of 
itself. Human nature is far too 
subject to intellectual vagaries to 
interpret it uniformly. Nor does 
it, as we can see with our own 
eyes. The Baptist, interpreting the 
Scriptures for himself, claims that 
Baptism is absolutely necessary 
for salvation and yet can be ad- 
ministered only to adults, while 
the Methodist claims that his un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures au- 
thorizes the baptism of infants 
while the Salvation Army has 
grave doubts as to whether Bap- 
tism has even the slightest real 
value. The Presbyterian holds that 
the government of the Church 
should be by ministers and elders 
and claims Scripture as his war- 
rant, whereas his Episcopalian 
brother insists that the Scriptural 
form of Church government is by 
Bishops who are really the succes- 
sors of the Apostles and have a 
real office superior to that of the 
priest. Clearly, then, the Scrip- 
tures alone are not sufficient ac- 
curately to teach a man all he 
needs to know. Remember the 


story in the Acts of the Apostles i 


wherein is described the Ethiopian 
official who was reading the 
prophecies concerning Christ as he 
rode along in his chariot. He was 
joined by the deacon Philip who 
asked him if he understood what 


he read. His answer, as you will — 
remember was “And how. Bs sale : 
unless some man show pose : 


ically, the Protestant t 
the mbes of the S 
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_ expresses from all eternity the char- 


His Father” 
object of adoration, supplication and 
consummation. Finally it is the re-— 


"reason of the Incarnation: 
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Doctors of The Church 


ST. BASIL THE GREAT 
AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL 


defined as “the ethical, his- 

torical, universal, monotheis- 
tic, redemptive religion, in which the 
relation of God and man is medi- 
ated by the person and work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” It is ethical and 
and not natural, because it nurses the 


CC aetned os“ has well been 


_ highest aspirations in man. It is his- 


torical and not spontaneous, inas- 
much as its founder, Jesus Christ, 


acter of a living reality. It is uni- 
versal and not national, since its mis- 
sion embraces the care of all men, in 
all conditions, unhampered by racial 
characteristics, social standings or 
national peculiarities. It is mono- 
theistic, for Christ being “One with 
constitutes the infinite 


_demptive religion, as it ‘denotes the 
the lib- 


eon ot all men. 


7: HUS he Christian Ideal enjoys the 
‘: “notes of an uniqueness as no other 


eligion can claim. Insured against 


eee a ideal 

a end of ae life. ‘Tt 
for the pauper, hus- 
nt, BuEeo te 


re, unerring, unfailingly con-— 


BY 
HYACINTH F. ROTH 


fourteenth of this month portrays so 
splendidly the human workingout of 
the Christian Ideal. Born in 329 at 
Caesarea, the metropolis of Cappa- 
docia, his excellent Catholic training 
at home graced him already at the 
age of 12 with an uncommon desire 
for knowledge. Unlike in the West 
where law and social life fed the im- 
petus of youth, the Eastern schoois 
gained fame through their logicians, 
rhetoricians and litterateurs. Basil 
with the idea in his mind of follow- 
ing his father’s profession, that’ of 
teacher, pursued his elementary 
training at Caesarea then “a metrop- 
olis of letters,” followed by higher 
studies at Constantinople “distin- 
guished for its teachers of philoso- 
phy and rhetoric,’ and graduated 
from the University of Athens where 
Christianity was indeed understood 
but not admired. Explaining as the 
Athenian teachers did all sciences, 
religion included, by fallible human 
reason alone, the Christian Ideal did 
not rise in their estimation above nat- 


ural perfection. St. Basil’s firmness 
te the Faith he had been taught at 
home remained alive by his friend- 
oR there with St. Gregory Nazi- |, 


of 


Upon graduation at the age o : 


hearers, wide seas all 


Qi 


— 


says Gregory, Basil’s room-mate, 
“keep company with scholars that 
were impious, rude, or impudent, but 

with those that were the best and the 
most peaceable, and those whose con- 
versation brought us much profit, 
being persuaded that it is an illusion 

to seek the company of sinners on 
pretense to reform or convert them: 

it is far more to be feared they will 
communicate their poison to us. 

We knew only two streets, and 
chiefly the first of these which led us 

to the church and to the holy teachers 

and doctors who there attended the 
service of the altar, and nourished 

the flock of Christ with the food of 
life. The other street with which we 
were acquainted, but which we held in 
much less esteem, was the road to the | 
schools, and to our masters in the _ 
sciences. We left to others the 
streets which led to the theater, to 
spectacles, feastings and diversi 
We made it our only aim, and all ou 
glory, to be called and to be Chris 
tians” (Naz. Or. 20). 


Basil returned to Caesarea’ to b 
gin his career as orator, teacher 
rhetoric, and pleader at the bar. 
usual success, admiration : 
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then the prudent counsels of his 
bishop, vastly contributed, 
to his spiritual rebirth. “‘l awoke,” 
Basil writes, “as from deep sleep, 
and cast my eyes on that admirable 
light of the truth, the Gospel. Long 
I wept over the misery of my life, 
and prayed that a hand should come 
and lead me, and teach me the les- 
sons of piety. Then I read 
the Gospel, there that a 
great means of reaching perfection 
was the selling of one’s goods, the 
sharing of them with the poor, the 
giving up of all care for this life, and 
the refusal to allow the soul to be 
turned by sympathy towards 
things of earth” (Ep. 223). 


Dianius, 


and saw 


any 


[ue impulse of living to the letter 
the ideal as portrayed in the Gos- 
pel led him into the deserts of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, scrupulously 
investigating there the lives and rules 
of the hermits. He sought out those 
for his advisers whose faith was in 
conformity with that of the Catholic 
Church (Ep. 104) for it was a fre- 
quent occurrence that seclusion in 
tombs and caves came from un- 
worthy motives. His inspection tour 
concluded he stayed for a while with 
his bishop in Caesarea then after a 
shart.stav at his home established a 
nionastery on the banks of the Iris in 
Cappadocia. Surveying the needs of 
the time his followers were to live in 
community judging the cenobitic lite 
more secure than the eremitical since, 
as he says in his twofold Rule, a 
monk ought to manifest to his su- 
perior all: that passes most secret in 
his soul and submit himself in all 
things to his direction (Reg. fus. 
tract. xx). Beside striving after their 
ante the pale must als 


toming them to humility that you will 
eradicate anger, which is always the 
offspring of pride” (Reg. fus. tract. 
xv.). Because of its prudence and 
wisdom many monasteries for men 
and women adopted the Basilian 
Rule and to-day the monks of the 
Greek Church follow it as the only 
authoritative rule. 


Sr. Basil's fame became known 

throughout the East. In 359 we 
find him though only in deacon or- 
ders attend the regional council of 


Constantinople as member of an 
episcopal expedition. Recently in- 
stalled leaders, ecclesiastical and 


civil, in dire need of support at the 
moment, asked Basil’s assistance. 
Julian the Apostate, a class-mate of 
his at Athens, invited him to his 
court. The replacement of the cross 
of Constantine on the standards. of 
the imperial army by pagan images 
sufficed for Basil to withhold his. ser- 
vice to a man who. by despicable 
means dared to revive dying heathen- 
ism in his campaign after personal 
gain. Then followed Julian’s decree 
of closing the schools to the Chris- 
tians, forbidding the Christians also 
to teach Greek, oratory and philoso- 
phy in a vain effort to curb Christian 
defense. The Fathers, among them 
St. Basil, not only did not. heed the 
imperial orders but even prescribed 
that youth read though not promiscu- 
ously pagan authors. Herein Sti. 


Basil Cone raed ‘man with a tree.. 
Just as “the real property of trees is” 


to bear fruit, still they clothe them- 


selves with foliage ; so the fruit of 


the soul is truth, yet there is some 
merit in clothing it with external 
wisdom. . . . A Christian student 
should follow the example of the 
bees who draw out honey from 
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[He other call came from Bishop 

Eusebius who had succeeded Di- 
anius to the see of Caesarea. Hav- 
ing been ordained priest by Eusebius, 
Basil now assisted his bishop in the 
administration of the immense dio- 
cese. Except for an interval of three 
years occasioned by the jealousy of 
Eusebius over his assistant’s popu- 
larity, Basil remained in Caesarea 
for the rest of his life. Again it was 
Basil’s wisdom that smoothened re- 
lations and Eusebius later speaks of 
Basil as “the staff of his old age, and 
the support of the faith.” And Greg- 
ory Nazianzen writes of his room- 
mate of Athenian days: “The one 
led the people, the other led their 
leader” (Naz. Or. 43). 


Jusestus died in 370 and Basil be- 

came Bishop of Caesarea and 
mietropolitan of Cappadocia. What 
he had done as monastic head he now 
did on a greater scale as bishop. He 
preached about the responsibilities of 
wealth which, he says, “is not more 
the property of the possessors than 
of any one else; possessions are like 
dice thrown hither and thither in a 
game while virtue alone of all pos- 
sessions is the one thing that cannot 
be taken away but remains with us 
alive and dead.” And in his Third 
Homily he says: “That which is 
seen is not the man; we need a su- 
perior decree of wisdom to attain the 
knowledge of ourselves.” St Basil, 
too, established many devout prac- 
tices. He himself says that his peo- 
ple conimunicated at Caesarea every 
Sunday, ee ae eee and a 
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Baltimore Holy Name Union 
Observes Silver Jubilee 


the Archdiocese gathered at the Cathedral of 

the Assumption, Baltimore on April 26th for 
the Silver Anniversary of the establishment of the 
Baltimore Archdiocesan Holy Name Union. 


P wea and Holy Name men from all parts of 


A Sovtemn Hicu Mass was celebrated at 10 o'clock 

by Rev. John J. Dolan, spiritual director of the 
Central Maryland Section of the Union. The Rev. 
Albert Liska, C.SS.R., spiritual director of St. Wen- 
ceslaus’ Holy Name Society, Baltimore was deacon 
of the Mass; the Rev. John F. Connell, S.S.J., spir- 
itual director of St. Vincent’s Holy Name Society, 
Washington, subdeacon and the Rev. John Cronin, 
S.S.. of St. Mary’s Seminary, Master of Ceremonies. 


His Excerttency Micwaer J. Curtey, Archbishop 

of Baltimore, presided at the Mass. The officers 
of the Mass represented the diocesan clergy and 
members of the religious orders and societies in the 
Archdiocese. Seven such orders and societies were 
represented. These officers also represented the five 
sections of the Union and the white and negro par- 
ishes of the Archdiocese. Present in the sanctuary 
were monsignors, members of the diocesan clergy 
and representatives of religious orders and societies. 
The music of the Mass was sung by the Holy Name 
- choir, which was organized recently by the Very 
Rev. George A. Gleason, S.S., president of St. 
Charles. Pegs 


ne ee intak Bee der his welcome and con- 


: * 
-? < Pa, 


al at ig peopl 


gratulations to the delegates and other. members - 
the society who filled the Cathedral and said -in- 


ee the Holy Name men of ae 
oF Baltimore on this occasion oe ue mI 
ne Oo a promise or pone: 3 


> 


**[F THERE were in every part of the world an or- 

ganization such as our Archdiocesan Union, 
made up of men united with other men throughout 
the nation, the enemies of God and religion could 
not carry on their work of persecution against God. 
The Holy Name men of this Archdiocese constitute 
a stronghold of Faith. They are defenders of the 
Faith, exemplars of what the Catholic Church 
teaches. 


Self-Sanctification The Goal 


**You men present here today, and the other mem- 
bers of your society, have one great mission 
in life, the most important of all missions, your sel!- 
sanctification. You are striving to save your own 
souls. You are using the means to assure your suc- 
cess. You know, love and serve God. You keep 
close to Him. You receive Him frequently. You 
make of your hearts a reception place for Him. I 
am grateful to you for all you have done for this 
Archdiocese. You have received blessings for your- 
selves, for the members of your family; you have 
drawn down all blessings in this Archdiocese. God 
keep you. May He continue to bless you. -Gol on gaas 
with your noble work.” ze 


Tue Mosr Reverend Peter L. Ireron, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Richmond, who for more than a quarter _ 
of a century was a leader in Holy Name work in the - 
Archdiocese of Baltimore and for many years the — 
spiritual director of both the Archdiocesan Uni 
and the Baltimore section delivered the sermon. 


¢ 


Bishop Treton’s Sermon 


Twenty: -FIVE years ago, the. older a 
"priests amongst us asked ourselves: an 
another: Is there ay 
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Local Pioneers 

[HE written record of the beginning of the Holy 

Name Society in this Archdiocese goes back to 
1891, to Father Starr and Corpus Christi Church. 
Within four years Father Starr’s example was imi- 
tated in order by Father Brodrick at Saint Martin’s, 
by Father Corrigan at Saint Gregory’s, by Father 
Devine at Saint John’s. With these were other 
priests and countless laymen, perhaps unrecorded in 
time, but whose names are written in the Book of 


iitte. 


[Raviti0n has it that there had been an occasional 

effort for a combination or union of forces, but 
the effort resulted in no permanent body. The Holy 
Name movement as a diocesan organization here had 
to wait for a later day. The Union of parish branches 
was not something new, something untried. In New 
York, where we find the first parish branch organ- 
ized in 1871, we find eleven years later, in 1882, five 
parishes uniting forces under the influence of one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest Holy Name organ- 
izer in the story of the work, Monsignor Mooney. 
So New York can boast of fifty-four years of Union. 


Was There Place? 


THE confession of Saint Peter has been the profes- 

sion of the Catholic Church. “Thou are the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God.” That confession was 
but the fulfillment of the words of the Prophet 
Isaias, “A Child is born to us, a Son is given to us” 
—‘“the government is upon his shoulders and His 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, God the 
Mighty, the Father of the World to come, the Prince 
of Peace.” 


Tat profession was but the Fact of the Annuncia- 

tion, “He shall be the Son of the Most High God, 
He shall sit upon the throne of David, His Father; 
He shall reign on the house of Jacob forever and 
of His Kingdom, there shall be no end.” 


‘Tuat profession was but the repeating what God 
the Father had said, in the Baptism in the 
Jordan and in the Transfiguration. “This is My 
Beloved Son in Whom I am well pleased, hear ye 
Him 
‘Tue Divinity of Christ, is therefore, at the basis of 
the Christian Church. Diminish, eliminate that 
acceptance and neither individual nor group can lay 
claim to the name of Christian. 


Christ Is Our Brother 


[¥ THE life of the Catholic Church, this acceptance 

has been more than an intellectual assent; it has 
-been more than an act of Faith. With the true child 
of the Church, there has been a vivid, living, per- 


guilty for sins of the tongue. . (Continued on page 29.) 
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sonal relationship with the Son of God made Man. 
The Catholic faithful have taken Him at His own 
word; He is our Brother; we have identified our- 
selves with Him, in the realization, as He has de- 
sired, of our membership with Him, in His mystical 
body. 


"THEREFORE, any movement, and organization, any 

devotion, which in its nature serves to strengthen, 
to intensify this personal relationship, this personal 
devotion to our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of Mary, 
His Mother and ours, can command places in Cath- 
olic life. 


JY THE parishes in this Archdiocese where the fire 

of a Father McKenna had enkindled this devotion, 
in the other sections of the country, in parish unit 
and in Union, the Holy Name Society had drawn 
men closer to our Leader, closer to His sufferings, to 
the meditation on His Passion, to the foot of the 
Cross, to the prayerful consideration of that Name 
than which there is no other under heaven given to 
men whereby we might be saved. “His Name shall 
be called Jesus, because He shall save his people 
from their sins.” 


Promoted Frequent Communion 


Yes, there was place for a society which was cal- 

culated to bring Catholic manhood closer to their 
Saviour by more frequent receiving of that Sacra- 
ment which the Saviour had willed in testament as 
a memorial; more than a memorial, as a €piritual 
food, a refreshment, as a means of union between 
lover and loved, between God and creature. Six 
years before the establishment of this Union, Pope 
Pius X of saintly memory had called the thought and 
act and life of the Catholic world back to the realiza- 
tion of Our Lord’s intention in the institution of the 
Holy Eucharist. The error of Jansenism which had 
been long since condemned and eliminated, must be 
obliterated in its effects. Pius’ invitation was not 
to the children and the young children and to the 
women; the invitation was to all, since the need is 
the same for all. And perhaps better through this 
man’s society could the wish of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff be brought to realization for the generality of 
our Catholic youth and manhood. With an occa- 
sional exception before the days of Pius, for that 
matter, with an odd exception before the formation 
of this Union, the custom had been quarterly Com- 
munion. 


Ts1s bringing closer to the foot of the Cross, this 

closer approach to the throne of the altar of them- 
selves would beget greater reverence and love not 
only for the person of Christ Jesus but for His sa- 
cred Name. This society would make our Catholic 
manhood and all others more conscious of, more 


—~ 
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BY PAUL REDMOND 


The Reverend Potter’s Clay 


Pigeons 


r HEN there is nothing else 
W to shoot at, the Reverend 
Charles Francis Potter 

tosses a few clay pigeons into the. air 
and riddles them full of holes, using 
his trusty two-barrelled, for publica- 
tion, sermons. Such was his so called 
sermon on Mother’s Day. Now most 
people will admit that Mother’s Day 
has developed into a racket, but the 
sale of flowers and candy does 
help to increase business. And, 
breaking down in a sentimental man- 
ner one day a year and sending 
flowers and candy to Mother isn’t 
too bad when you consider that 
Mamma gets them once or twice a 
week without benefit of advertising, 
or else. = 


Pa rere Pe er ERA ee 


Bp whole idea of the extravagant 
denunciation behind the Reverend 
F Potter’s little talk was evidently a 

wee bit of advertising. If it isn’t 
flother’s Day it is Birth Control, 
~ Come to think of it, that’s darn clever _ 
of the Doctor to preach against — 
-Mother’s Day and for Birth Control. - 
trategy. The more Birth Control 
fewer Mothers to be assaulted 
a barrage of candy and flowers. 


about Mrs. Smith, the typical 
_ Although oe aie of hav- 


main interests in life are church, 
children and cooking. Well they 
probably would be crimes in your 
eyes. By the way are there many 
mothers, if any, in your congrega- 
tion? I doubt if you have much ap- 
peal for the type of woman that 
would ‘become a mother. As for 
cooking, good cooks usually stick to 
the old fashioned religion, they 
haven't time for the confectionery 
type of religion such as the First 
Humanists Society. 


Tuere I go writing about you 

again, Doctor, after I promised 
myself not to be drawn in by your 
publicity stunts. But we all make 
mistakes. But [ll tell you what I 
will do, I'll stop sending flowers to 
my Mother if you'll count ten before 
you preach. 

P.S. The U. P. wins the prize for 
the best tripe of the month, two 
hundred and fifty words on the Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter. 


With an Accent on Not 
_Jy one of his Believe It or Not car- 
toons, Mr, Ripley has a picture of 
Giordano Bruno with this little story. 
“Giordano Bruno, Great Italian Phi- 
 losopher and Scientist was burned 


alive and his ashes scattered to the 


Reverend it isn’t cricket to make winds for the crime of maintaining 
that our earth was only one of many _ 


planets. 1600.” We don’t believe 


ait As a ‘matter of fact Giordano — 
was Se and ened 


gician, 
soul of the world, that the Devil will 


that the Holy Ghost is the 


be saved, etc., and not because he 
taught the plurality of inhabited 
worlds or for his defense of the Co- 
pernician system. 


WE like Mr. Ripley’s cartoons, in 

fact they are usually the first 
thing we look for in the paper, but 
every once in a while Homer Nods. 
Several years ago he caricatured St. 
Thomas Aquinas and gave an incor- 
rect reason for his corpulence. 


ME. Hix in his Strange as it Seems 

cartoon also erred in delineating 
Saint Thomas More as a bloody ty- 
rant and a cruel judge. 


Jt might be a good idea if both of © 
these gentlemen would check some 
of their statements in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. At least be fair. 


FAcH week we receive the “Weekly | 

News Sheet” published by the — 
Ministry of Foreign Relations, De- 
partment of Publicity, Mexico City. 
In the one received the week of 
March 27th, 1936, we found the fol 
lowing gem. “The Flower of th 
Ejido to be crowned.” The Bure 
of Civic Action of the Departme 
of the Federal District is enthusi 
cally making preparations for a 
liant cern cea at watch the se 


coke crowned, she to be 
age tke Cea selected 


Diets 


A splendid : 


E MAY be criticized for parading “The 
W Catholic Light,” diocesan paper of Scran- 
ton, Pa., but we are sure our readers will 


agree with us that “Our Safety” should be given 
space in every Catholic magazine. 


OUR SAFETY 


AS ONE studies the European situation today we readily 

conclude that civilization is in a perilous state. While 
separated by oceans of water from this war-like activity, 
our own great country is nevertheless resting within the 
danger zone. We trust our national leaders to pilot our 
ship of state safely through this threatening storm, but the 
revolution that simmers within our walls can only be stem- 
med by those within. 


HERE exists today a state of alarm concerning Com- 
munism and like radical activities. It is no daydream, 
the alarm is justified. 


T IS our duty, as Catholics, to gather closer to the Church 

and strive to think_better in order that we may act more 
efficaciously. We have our plan well outlined in the Holy 
Gospel; our standard, the Cross of Jesus Christ; and or- 
ganization in the principles of Catholic Action. We can 
only enlist these forces to maximum strength by having the 
actual co-operation of every Catholic in the country. We 
are living in an age of social reconstruction and that recon- 
struction must be built upon the teachings of the Gospel, 
rather than on the fiery principles of radical communism. - 


F COMMUNISM has gained a place in American life; if 
_ legislation has already been directed against our freedom, 
_ if other persuasions have espoused a teaching contrary to 
our belief; it is not because the Gospel has failed, but 
__ tather because the world has turned against the Gospel and 
refuses to accept God’s great law of love. 


"TODAY, Our Holy Father has written the solution of our 
difficulties in his great encyclicals. He has defined the 
ospel as our code of life. It is.on this great law that we 
ust strive to re-make society—Christian society, recon- 
structed under the guiding light of these encyclicals. 


{EN Catholics realize the future of our country rests 
in the conformity of human nature to God’s law, then 
t they realize their obligation of conforming perfectly 
that law and live in close communion with the Author of 


eed 
r | 


ns of the world. eae é 


of laws. 


hehe 4 a few who occur to the mind HCE = >" ote. 
THIS influence should be the guiding light of the home, Oe ee 
_ the bond of union in friendly and business contacts, and 
feats h of the government in dealing with her subjects 
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THE MEDDLERS 


THE FIRST few months of this year have seen their full 

quota of pseudo-scientific propagandists out to pick a 
fight with organized religion. They are the gentry who in- 
sist on scratching in religion’s backyard, seeking to uncover 
bones that will conclusively prove that science and revelation 
are irreconcilable. 


REPEATEDLY have they been told that ninety-five per- 

cent of their “scientific facts’ and theories are of no 
concern to religion. Science can keep its own house to suit 
itself. If science wants to drop its ashes on the parlor rug, 
or put its feet on the new coffee table, it is science’s affair. 
Religion does not care one way or another. Nor does reli- 
gion get all wrought up and wring its hands when science 
advertises as factual that which is mere theory. Religion 
knows that science itself will soon realize that the “fact” 
isn’t a scientific fact at all, or, for that matter, any old kind 
Of aetace 


HE one thing religion does object to, and objects very 
strenuously, is when science swaggers into religion’s house 
and begins to find fault with the way it is kept. 


HE. business of science is to observe phenomena and to 
express the constant sequence of phenomena in the form 
The business of religion is to take care of man’s 
soul. Religion has neither the intention nor the desire to 
enter science’s domain. At the same time it asks science to 
stay in its own yard and not meddle in something it knows noth- 
ing about. 


ELIGION isn’t jealous of science’s achievements. It is 

greatly pleased with its discoveries. Scientific discov- 
eries add to man’s knowledge of the truth. And religion 
knows that the way of truth is the way to God. 


N A certain sense it is amusing, yet at the same time 
exasperating to hear pseudo-scientists state dogmatically _ 
that science and revelation have been divorced in such wise _ 
there can be no possible reconciliation. : ; aoa 


HESE camp-followers of science know nothing at 
about religion and very little about science. By far th 
greater number of genuine scientists have been firm 
lievers in revelation. The two Bacons, Copernicus, Kep 
Kircher, Newton, Harvey; Ampere; Volta, Mendel, 
Kelvin, Descartes, Clarke-Maxwell, Faraday, Past. 


oo. 

- 
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CIENCE, real scientists, are deserving 
pr aise. Their lives are on the ole 
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Marie Ampete, physicist and mathematician, 
Lyons, January 22, 1775, and died at Marseilles, June 10, 1836. 
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of Jesus, His Eucharistic Lord. 


Well might we fol- 
low this “safe and sane guide.” 


A SAFE AND SANE GUIDE 


O ONE will deny that these are critical times in our coun- 
try as well as in the world at large. Nationally, we are 
experiencing the telling force of new ideas regarding our 
governmental, industrial and social life. Some of these ideas 
are good, while others are not. How are we to discriminate? 


(COMMON SENSE is always Experience, 

they say, is the best teacher. But neither does common 
sense suffice in intricate problems, nor have we all enough 
experience to differentiate the wheat from the chaff in the 
maze of conflicting theories proposed as solutions and even 
as panaceas. What we most certainly need is a safe guide, 
a genius if you will, to point out the way and to explain the 


foundamental principles upon which our solutions must be 
based. 


indispensable, 


MEN must pardon us if we venture to propose such a 
genius. They may further bear with us if the genius 
we propose happens to be a saint. After all, a man should 
not be indicted simply because he is virtuous to an heroic 
degree. If anything, it ought to speak well for him. 


HE genius we propose is Saint Thomas Aquinas. Un- 

fortunately, he is not so well known as he might be. 
But that is just the reason why he should be studied more. 
True, he has not treated specifically of some of our modern 
problems, the simple reason being that they were purely 
theoretical questions and not practical in his day. But from 
his basic statements pointed inferences can be drawn. 


A QUINAS’ monumental works embrace writings on poli- 

tical and social philosophy. Here, as in other matters, he 
is a safe and sane guide. Some may feel prejudiced against 
the Angelic Doctor inasmuch as they consider him essentially 
a theologian, a Catholic theologian. Yet, it very well may be 
that you can not have a sound and adequate political and 
social philosophy without the concept of God and all that it 
implies. What is more, Aquinas’ arguments stand on their 
own merits. 


i hs 


Pow profitable to recall the memory of such men 
as those mentioned in, “Recalls Memory” taken 
from the editorial column of THE TRUE VOICE, 
Omaha Diocesan Weekly. It is regrettable that 
these and many others of their type and character 
should be numbered among the “forgotten.” 


RECALLS MEMORY 


HE MEMORY of great Catholic men is all too frequently 

forgotten after their death. We have had outstanding 
Catholic men in the United States; and, our busy world for- 
gets they ever existed. 


RANCE, for instance, once the staunchest daughter of the 

Church, has had noble Catholic men, the results of whose 
life-work we know we now use but scarcely ever think of the 
men themselves. 


TINHE centenary of the death of a great savant and a great 


Christian is to be celebrated at Lyons this year. Andre 
was born at 


bodies. 
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AN editorial in La Croix, written by its editor-in-chief, Jean 

Guiraud, says the scientific work of this great savant will 
undoubtedly be praised by Edouard Herriot, but “it should 
not be forgotten that this great savant was also a great 
Christian, and his faith should be described in as affecting 
terms as those with which he described, in his address at 
Meaux, the faith of Bossuet, and in his ‘Normandy Forest,’ 
the ascetism of Abbe de Rance.” ; 


AS IS the case with many geniuses, M. Guiraud points out, 

Ampere knew little of earthly happiness. Over his youth 
was the shadow of the revolutionary guillotine that had de- 
prived him of his father—the devoted father who was first to 
recognize his son’s almost unbelievable mathematical skill, 
and who did everything he could to keep the child supplied 
with rare books he required. He lost his first wife a few 
years after their marriage, and his second terminated in a 
separation. His only son, who became a writer of consid- 
erable merit, preferred the salon of Madame Recamier to the 
society of his father. 


A GREAT part of his life, the editorial recalls, was harassed 

by material needs, for what he would have received by 
way of inheritance was confiscated by the Revolution when 
he was 18; “poverty tagged at his heels and like Pasteur, he 
had to carry out his experiments in the rudimentary labora- 
tory of the Ecole Polytechnique.” 


TO THOSE who would study the religion of Ampere, M. 

Guiraud recommends Maurice Lewandowski’s new book: 
“Andre Marie Ampere. Science and Faith.” His religion, the 
editor comments, was “that which the catechism teaches but 
assimilated by a profound intelligence and practiced with a 
humility that struck Ozanam with admiration upon seeing 
this great savant reciting the Rosary behind a column at St. 
Etienne du Mont.” 


HE “Movie World” got an idea for a picture in the life 
of Louis Pasteur. It played up the biographical apprecia- 


tion, but apparently forgot his Christianity. His scientific life 
was fully treated, but that was all. 


ASTEUR was born in the little French village of Dole, 
December 22, 1822. His early years were not at all note- 
worthy. His cautious mind was not suspected of harboring 
the spark of genius until his laboratory investigations in Paris 
drew the attention of renowned scholars to his weird theories. 


OWARDS the end of his busy life he was wheeled, des- 

perately ill, into his laboratory. Before his eyes were ar- 
ranged dozens of phials containing the bacteria of diphtheria, 
bubonic plague, hydrophobia and a hundred other bacilli 
which had been harnessed by the genius of his mind. On 
the shelf, within the narrow confines of a few test tubés, was 
the result of long years of labor. He had driven the frontiers 
of death immeasurably backwards. But the old man sighed 
heavily and looked tearfully up at his pupil, Doctor Roux: 
“There is still a great deal to be done.” 


N THE fall of 1895, his strength began to fail. He read 

continually, especially the life of another great savant, 
Saint Vincent de Paul. Pasteur often spoke of the qualities 
of heart that drove Saint Vincent to the rescue of souls and 
There was a strange similarity in the lives of these 
two immortal Frenchmen. 


ASTEUR died surrounded by his family and fortified by 

the rites of his Church. He clutched a crucifix in his right 
hand and the hand of his loyal wife in the other. It was 
symbolic of the life of one of the greatest men who ever 
lived, one who loved his Brother Christ and his fellow man 
until the very end. 


HE memory of such men should not so soon be forgotten. 
But, such is the world. 
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ARCHBISHOP MOONEY ADDRESSES MEN 
AT ROCHESTER CONVENTION 


VER 400 delegates attended 

O the Penn Yan Convention 

of the Diocesan Holy Name 

Union held on April 19th in St. 
Michael’s Church. 

The principal address of the 
Convention was given by the Most 
Reverend Archbishop Edward 
Mooney, Bishop of Rochester, 
who delivered an eloquent and 
masterly discourse on “Catholic 
Action and the Holy Name Soci- 
ety.” The Archbishop said in part: 


“Catholic Action as defined by 
our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, is 
the association of the laity in the 
apostolate of the priesthood under 
the direction of the Bishop, 

“Our Holy Father has pointed 
out with special emphasis that the 
first element in Catholic Action is 
the cultivation of personal holi- 
ness. Without this essential foun- 
dation of personal holiness any 
other development of Catholic Ac- 
tion is hollow and unstable. 


Holy Name Purpose 


“The primary purpose of the 
Holy Name Society is to inculcate 
reverence for God and the name 
of God and to draw its members 
closer to Christ through the fre- 
quent reception of Holy Com- 
munion. 

“It thus lays the broad and deep 
foundation of effective work to ad- 


vance the cause of God in the © 


world—which is Catholic Action. 
“The scope of Catholic Action is 


as wide as the activities of the 
Church. It is so wide that the 
work must be divided and, there- 
fore, not every Catholic organiza- 
tion need, or, indeed, can take up 
every phase of Catholic Action. 

“In particular, the Holy Name 
Society should not take up phases 
of Catholic Action that may easily 
become controversial. For in- 
stance, there are definite Catholic 
principles on the issue of Social 
Justice which is so prominent in 
the public mind today. 


Praiseworthy Work 

“To bring these principles to the 
attention of the world and to apply 
them to the problems of life is a 
work of Catholic Action that is 
most important and most praise- 
worthy. 

“The principles are crystal clear 
but their application in concrete 
cases is not always clear enough 
to avoid honest differences among 
Catholic men of good will. 

“Patient and persevering discus- 
sion will iron out these differences. 
Hence, these questions, the study 
of which is so commendable in it- 
self and so pertinent a part of 
Catholic Action should be dis- 
cussed in some other forum than 
the Holy Name Society. 


“This leaves a wide field for ' 


Holy Name participation in Cath- 
olic Action even over and above its 
essential work of paving the spir- 
itual foundations of personal holi- 
ness. The whole wide field of the 


religious study club offers oppor- 
tunities for effective work in the 
parish units.” 

The Archbishop praised the 
work and the spirit of the Holy 
Name Union. 115 parishes of the 
diocese now have Holy Name So- 
cieties and it is his sincere hope 
that before another year the So- 
ciety will be established in every 
parish of the diocese. 

Other speakers at the Conven- 
tion were the Reverend John J. 
Kileen, Pastor of St. Michael's 
Church and host to the Convention 
who gave an address on “The Holy 
Name Man and Politics”; the Rev- 
erend Conrad O’Leary, O.F.M., of 
St. Bonaventure College, Alle- 
ghany, who delivered an impres- 
sive talk on “Know Thy God”; 
State Senator Norman A. O’Brien 
of Rochester who outlined plans 
for the coming National Holy 
Name Convention in New York 
next September and urged each 
Society to send four delegates. 


Rally Held at Berkeley Springs 


A LARGE and enthusiastic num- 

ber of delegates from Keyser, 
Ridgely, Harpers Ferry, Martins- 
burg, and Winchester attended the 
semi-annual Rally of the Western 
Section of the Holy Name Society 
of the Richmond Diocese on April 
26th at Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 
The meeting which was held in the 


parish hall of St. Vincent’s Church 


was presided over by President M. 
W. Wolf of Ridgely. 

Following the business meeting 
the men marched in procession to 
St. Vincent’s Church where serv- 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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19TH CENTURY ALTERNATIVES 


(Continued from page 8.) 


()F course Marx was not the first 

and only thinker to emphasize the 
importance of economics in the life 
of man. But to him goes the dis- 
tinction of translating his idea into a 
system of universal metaphysics, 
with the Class Struggle and conse- 
quent messianic vocation of the Pro- 
letariat as the fruits of his own per- 
sonal genius. Briefly his doctrine 
miay be reduced to three general 
principles. First, that the course of 
history has always been determined 
by economic factors. Secondly, that 
present society has been evolved out 
of many class struggles of the past. 
And finally, that the present capital- 
istic society will inevitably be trans- 
formed into another type of social 
organization. 


QF course, it is obvious from this 

brief summary of Marxism, that 
it is nothing else but the grossest 
kind of materialism. God is elimi- 
nated and the things of God denied. 
History is distorted and Man made a 
creature of material necessity. Thie 
whole theory is, literally, shot through 
with holes and, of itself, would be 
quite incapable of arousing enthusi- 
asm. But the most important aspect 
- of Marxism, the thing that inspires 

devotion to its tenets, is its teaching 

concerning the Proletariat’s messianic 

vocation ; for to the Proletariat Marx 


applied the characteristics of God's 


Chosen People, the Jews. Marx, it 
must be remembered, was a Jew who 
had abandoned the faith of his 
fathers. But, though he had lost 
faith in the coming of the Messiah, 
- the messianic expectation of Israel, 
preserved in the ghettoes of Europe, 
nad been burned into his subcon- 
ciousness. The Proletariat became 
1 him a new Israel with the voca- 
tion of liberating mankind from the 
hackles of Capitalism and of erect- 
utopian. earthly kingdom. In 


now, 


his chosen eon for ane : 


cial Man assumes the role of the 


Tromised Messiah. , 


[® a subsequent article Marxism 

will be further described and its 
refutation supplied more fully. How- 
ever, sufficient evidence has been 
given here to indicate the significance 
of both Newman’s decision and 
Marx’s ultimatum; and an adequate 
reason advanced why the two alter- 
natives, the two religions, the two 
challenges about the same _ thing, 
should, inevitably come to challenge 
each other. For if Catholicism today 
attracts to Herself those, who in 
other ages might have been Her ad- 
versaries, it is because these men 
and women, like Newman, have come 
to realize that Western civilization, 
tu survive, must return to the Faith 
which called it into being. They have 
come to judge the atheistic Commun- 
ism of Russia, inspired by Marx, not 
as an isolated social phenomenon but, 
rather, as a well-planned, diabolic 
force, impelled by a dynamic urge to 
convert the world to the rule of an 
apotheosized Proletariat. And in this 
God-less frankenstein they see mir- 
rored the antithesis of all that they 
hold dear, all that went toward the 
forming of a Christian hegemony 
from the confusion of tribal barbar- 
ism. But, the vision has been for- 
tunate in this, that it has brought in- 
to clear relief the opposing bulwark 
of the Papacy about which the mists 
of prejudice and mis-understanding 
have been dissipated by the powerful 
rays of impartial and honest investi- 
gation. For them, then, the issue is, 
clear-cut. The future cannot 
contain the Social Man of Karl 
Marx and the God-Man, Jesus 
Christ. And, if Christian supra-na- 
tionalism is to emerge victorious, 
(which, of course, is inevitable,) over 
the internationalism of the anti- 


Christ, it must plan its strategy and 
‘marshall its forces under the gen- 
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At The Roosevelt, one of New 
York's most distinguished 
hotels, economy in rates is 
blended with luxurious and 
spacious surroundings. 
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The Roosevelt is located con- 
venient to the National Head- 
quarters of the Holy Name 
Society, and only a few min- 
utes walk to St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, Fifth Avenue shops 
and other points of interest. 
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WHY NOT TRY AUTHORITY : 
(Continued from page 10.) 

erations of the intellect do not form (so they think) and they divorce 

or control the external but the ex- their mates to marry each other. In- 
ternal is known to the intellect dependent thinkers give their ap- 7 
. . onde ¢ 4 
through the senses. Hence, if we proval, forgetting the injustice done x 
are normal, we see and think of ex- to the innocent parties. Authority 4 
ternal things as they really are pre- would have reminded them that God y 
sented to the sense of sight. Like- said, “Thou shalt not covet another 4 
wise, if a boy takes castor oil he man’s wife.” That Chmst_ said, q 


Whenever candles are used ata 


necessarily has an unpleasant experi- 
ence even though he tries to think of 
it as delicious ice-cream. Are we be- 
coming confused with all these dis- 
jointed points? If so I know you 
won’t mind because it’s lots of fun, 


“Whom God hast joined together let 
no man put asunder.” (Mark 10:9) 


WE now pass from freedom-power 
of thought to a bit of Christian 
Science. The author cites the ex- 


Holy Name service, one of our ; : au 
brands will be certain to give so let’s go on. ample of a little boy who ‘thought’ ; 


dependable and satisfactory ser- himself out of an operation (I am 
vice. They have been the invar- still waiting for someone to ‘think’ 
iable choice of many Holy Name himself out of a cancer or some such 


[He next conclusion the author 
reaches is this. “Then oughtn’t 


Directors. thinking to come first? Doesn’t it disease.) She sums up saying, 
seem rather silly to believe that this ‘“Wouldn’t it be awfully funny, if the 
LUX VITAE BRAND. The high- great force is just something that can power which fashioned us, which 


est quality and most dependable 
candle that can be made, containing 
nothing but 100% pure beeswax. 


CEREMONIAL BRAND. Con- 
tains 60% pure beeswax. One of 
the most popular brands for Holy 
Name services. 


GREGORIAN BRAND. A 51% 
pure beeswax candle that has 
achieved great popularity for use 
at Holy Name Rallies because of 
its dependable burning qualities. 


Our decorating studios are 
equipped to furnish on short 
notice original designs for orn- 


amental candles. 


We will cheerfully send upon 
request complete information 
: regarding our decorating ser- 
vice and candles for Holy Dias 


ig and services. 


A. GRoss CANDLE Co., INC. 
cel - peat Makers Since’ Bag 


e Ave. & Haven St., Balto.,, Md. 3 


IEW YORK OFFICE, CBANIN, EES 
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be ruled by the body, by conditions 
and by outside beliefs?” Silly? To 
me it seems necessary. Where did 
the author get her matter herein to 
think about but from some one else’s 
belief. What happens when thought 
is not influenced by conditions and 
outside belief? When Luther de- 
cided to think, unhampered by his 
Church, what happened? No longer 
guided by authority, he had no assur- 
ance that his thinking was correct. 
Was it? We may judge from the 


-| thinking of those who followed him. 


Today they are split into numerous 
sects, none of them having a sure 
foundation. Their leaders disagree 
as to whether or not Jesus is true 
God, some saying yes, others no, and 
the remainder that they do not know. 
If thought is so all powerful and seli 
supporting, what happened in this 
case? When good and sincere men, 
supposed to be leaders in the spirit- 
ual life, cannot agree about the most 
necessary things of life, something is 


wrong. What is needed is authority. . 
| Right thinking, independent of au- 
| thority, is impossible. — 


For example, 


brought us into being and which needs 
us to function through, couldn’t at- 
tend to our upkeep?” Authority an- 
swers that the Creator does not ‘need’ 
any creature for any purpose. li 
God had a need He would be inde- 
pendent or perfect and the whole 
system of religion would fail. As 
for upkeep, if: He withdrew His as- 


sistance for one moment, we wouid 


cease to exist. For having been cre- 


ated by God, we depend upon Him~ 


for our conservation. However this 
does not mean that we should expect 
# constant stream of miracles to cure 
all our ills. With this, we go to the 
next point—Prof. Poofinfoos. The 
professor is really the devil with a 
new name. He is represented as very 
silly, a liar, brainless, misshaped, 2 
tail but no horns. His chief occupa- 


tion seems to be spreading scandal or — 
arousing dissatisfaction over such 

important articles as a hat. He whis- 
pers that God did not-make a perfect 
world, (which is trite pete the 
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was all the devil amounted to. The 
writer seems to ignore his tempta- 
tions against justice as enumerated 
in the commandments. Unfortunately 
the world has ceased to regard these 
crimes as sins, so even a_ brainless 
devil would have an easy time today. 
However, Lucifer is far from being 
stupid. Tradition tells us that he was 
ence the brightest of all the angels, 
and although he lost all glory by his 
fall, he stil retains an intelligence far 
superior to that of any living creature. 
Nor could a puny man, by power of 
thought alone, hope to vanquish the 


erch fiend. The help of God, 
through grace, is necessary. This 
shall be explained later. Sufficient 


here to give the devil his due and 
pass on. 


[THe last amazing point to note is 
this—quote, ‘The kingdom of 
God is—where? Beyond the experi- 


ence called death ? Not at all. The 
kingdom of God is within you. 
Could anything be plainer than 


that?’ Oh woe! Oh woe! that it is 
possible to stray so far from the path 
of authority as to mistake this mis- 
erable existence, this period of trial, 
as heaven. If this is all, what about 
the punishment for the wicked, the 
unjust, the cruel? Where is the re- 


ward for the honest, the poor, the 


sick, the ill-treated? 
to end with death? 
seems to believe this. Why even the 


Is everything 


ignorant Indians believed in immor- 


tality. Oh Christian! into what dark- 


ness have you wandered? - You have 
found a God but what kind ofa the life giving grace of Jesus, while 
God? A God of thought that shall 


lost at death? A God of nature 


; that can give, at best, only natural _ 


‘fections? Nowhere in the mes- 
did I find mention of the soul, 
spiritual part of man. Nowhere 
ioned the need of spiritual 
ons. | pTiie whole purpose of 
‘seems to be—what call 


The author 


euthor so often by reference to au- 
thority that some readers may won- 
der what authority is meant. Glanc- 
ing at the first page in the bible we 
find that God created Adam to His 
own image and likeness. The first 
Man was innocent and had infused 
mto him all acquirable knowledge. 
Thus Adams passions and appetites 
were controlled by his superior intei- 
lect and he lived in a continual state 
of happiness and contentment. When 
he fell into sin he lost this perfection 
and acquired the weaknesses of hu- 
man nature which we inherit today. 
By the will of God, Adam became 
subject to disease and death. The flesh 
began a rebellion against the spirit 
that the intellect was no longer able io 
control. Man knew sin—a condition 
which power of thought alone could 
not remedy. In this miserable state 
some help was needed from God. 
Some power which could rectify the 
wrong done by man and again place 
him in union with his creator. 


This the merciful Father promised in 


the person of His own Son. In time 
the prophecies were fulfilled and Je- 
sus Christ came upon the earth. His 
first purpose was to redeem man by 
His sacrifice upon the cross. ‘To 
atone to God for sin and to reopen 
for us the gates of heaven. His sec- 
ond purpose was to establish a 
Church which would continue the 
mission of redemption. A Church 
which would teach the truth in His 
name and by His authority. 
the Mass as the focal point, it wouid 
dispense, through the Sacraments, 


He remained the head and inexhaust- 
ible source of its supply. Did Jesus 
accomplish this mission ? 


(Curist came as had been foretold 

_by the prophets. History records 
Te natural life and death which is 
proof positive that He was true man. 
ED numerous teach in Le BOSE, 


Withy 


rist—Matt ee. 26; 


25 
answered, “Thou art Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” Christ replied, 
“Blessed art thou Simon Bar-Jona 
because flesh and blood hast not re- 
vealed it to thee, but my Father who 
is in heaven.” Again in answer io 
the question of the High Priest at 
His trial, “Art thou the Christ, 
Son of the Blessed God? 


the 
Jesus ai- 
swered plainly, “I am.” (Mark, 14: 
61; Matt, 26:635 Lukesaveyioe 
Countless other references through- 
out the scriptures give testimony of 
the divinity of our Lord. In con- 
firmation He promised to rise from 
the dead in three days. No one can 
seriously deny that Christ died. It 
is also impossible to deny that He 
rose, — St. «Pauletestines to ut (or 
15:13) as did over five hundred wit- 
nesses. Even Josephus, the greatest 
Jewish historian of that period, men- 
tions in one of his works that ‘the 
Christ walked again.’ If by the mer- 
est possible chance Christ was a 
faker, is it conceivable that Almighty 
God would allow Him to deceive the 
multitudes these many centuries? 


"[wererore Christ, being God, 

could and did establish a Church, 
His voice of authority when He said 
to St. Peter, “Thou art Peter and 
upon this rock I will build My 
Church and the gates of hell shall : 
not prevail against it.” (Matt. 16:18) : 
This, a promise of His divine protec- = 
tion for all time that His truth might E 
be ever preserved for all peoples. 
With St. Peter, the first Pope, the, ~ 
Catholic Church took up the work ot 
the Master. And Christ, as He 
promised, has always been with Her, 
silently approving the decrees of — ee 
Councils and Popes, guiding’ the i : “3 
growth of the Church with infallible ioe 
certainty. To Her, Jesus gave “the Sa 
Sacraments (Baptism-Matt 28 
Confirmation-Acts 2:4; Holy Eu 
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There is a steadily increasing use of 
Will & Baumer candles for Holy Name 
Rallies. The reason is clear. First, the 
fact that Will & Baumer as the pioneer 
church candle manufacturers of Amer- 
ica guarantees far more than satisfac- 
tory quality. Second, the full range of 
choice. 


For Rallies, as well as for all altar pur- 
poses, there are three specially suitable 
candles—the Purissima, the Altar and 
the Missa. The Purissima is composed 
of 100% pure beeswax, and every candle 
is so stamped. 


The Altar Brand, with its 60% beeswax, 
and the Missa, with 51% beeswax, are 
also steady and long-burning candles of 
excellent service, the other ingredients 
being the same high standard as the 
pure beeswax content. 


All three candles are available in all 
sizes. 


For complete information write to: 


| : Will & Baumer Candle Co. 


Inc. 


The Pioneer Church Candle 
_ Manufacturers of America 


| 


i — . Syracuse, New York 


It appears certain therefore, that the 
Catholic Church is the true authority 
of the teachings of Christ—the word 
ef God. Down through the centu- 
ries Her wisdom has preserved the 
fathers, Doctors, and Philosophers, 
free from error. Man has always 
tended to error without a guide. The 
truth of this needs no proof. But 
under the gentle direction of Mother 
Church vast numbers of brilliant 
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thinkers believe as one. So do not 
‘try God’ by trusting to the foolish,. 
vacillating intellect which is our her- 
itage. Try instead, if Prof. Poot- 
infoos does not divert you, the au- 
thority of Jesus Christ. Why? 
3ecause, as written in John 14:6, 
Christ, as the Son of God said, ‘ 
am the way, the truth and the life. 
No man cometh to the Father, but by 
Me.” 


FIFTY MILLION FIFIS MUST BE WRONG 


(Continued from page 12.) 


ting these long-neglected necessary 
measures! How lethargic and stupid 
our guzzling politicians ! 


Bvt if the derangement would only 

stop here the world could readily 
bear with it. But let us take a peep 
at another phase of this fift cult— 
the new and strange order of things 
in the homes of these dog adorers 
where we find that dogs now sup- 
plant babies, and the desire and af- 
fection for them, it seems. The old 
cradle which nursed these same indi- 
viduals unto the fullness of life, 
which in their time was the heart and 
center of a home around which hov- 
ered and tip-toed a proud father and 
solicitous mother, into which was 
poured the tenderest words, the 
sweetest lullabys, the fondest hopes 
and prayers and wishes,—this good 
old cradle, cob-webbed and mouldy, 
has, alas! been stored in the barn by 
the doggy tactics of militant suffra- 
gettes—a useless, old-fashioned, me- 
dieval relic, plebean and bothersome 
career and club and cocktail party- 
disturbing! Fido’s old straw stall in 
the barn has been guilded and set up 
in the house for fifi; the ancient 
cradle of the home has been relegated 
to the barn! “Bravo!” shouts a 


strange new world, “for the triumph 
| of eugenics! 


GONE fie the dear old place once 
called home are the little sparkling 


sei the ping eee the rosy i 
| baby laug! 


clinking toys that filled the ancient 
house,—yea, the ancient world with 
the music and the joy and the thrill 
and the utter blessedness of that 
thing once known as life. The in- 
telligent eyes of sis and sonny are 
supplanted by the soul-less orbs of 
fifi. The tiny arms and dimpled 
hands that like cherub’s wings en- 
folded in grateful hugs or pulled the 


ears and patted the proud and happy ~ 


head of daddy and mother, have been 
cast out for fifi’s hairy legs and 
leathery paws. The ten little toes 
that so often told the blessed story of 
the ten little pigs that went to market, 
have been bartered for ugly claws. 


The da-da’s, the baby laughter, the 
inimitable music of little pattering ; 


feet on the hall floor, the classic sym- 
phony of falling and crashing trains 
and squeaking dolls and retreating 


tin soldiers—all have vanished from — 


the ancient house! A cold, clamy, 


sepulchral silence, broken only by the — 
clatter of tea-cups, the clinking of 


cocktail glasses, the wrangling and — 
quarreling and 
erings 


perious barkings and snarlings and — 


growlings of a dog is the new Sym 


phony in that eR abandoned 
sehneety a pee to as ee 


re Rose burned while i 
and dissolute empere 


“incompatible” bick- 4 
of discontented ee 
spouses, or the shrill, ferocious, im-_ 


watt « ot iy —_ 
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cially when human affections and 
emotions have burst the bounds 
marked out for them in the general 
scheme? Indeed, the new home, the 
nation and the world is again becom- 
ing engulfed in the flames of a doggy 
psychology. Its “incompatibilities,’’ 
its “cruel and inhuman treatment,” 
its “adulteries” are before the di- 
vorce courts in tens of thousands. 
Its paramours, orgies, divorces, sep- 
arations, matrimonial turn-overs and 
flying-trapeze acts are heaping the 
unwanted, ghastly fetuses of a thou- 
sand domestic, national and interna- 
tional griefs at its door-step. But its 
fakers keep on faking and its 
quacks quacking to the popular tune 
of get along doggy get along; and 
the music goes round and round en- 
gulfing the home, the nation, the 
world in the same destructive flames 
that Nero fiddled to on another his- 
torical and memorable occasion. 


[s it, then, any wonder that divorce 

courts are doing a land-office busi- 
ness? Any wonder that sacred con- 
tiacts, moral obligations, international 
treaties are getting the barnyard 
cheer? Any wonder that commer- 
cialism has outstripped honor and 
honesty—virtues of the cradle and 
not of the straw stall? Is it any 
longer a matter of surprise that right 
has come to mean might; that the 
end, howsoever desirable and good, 


is made to justify the means, so fre- 
quently despicable and_self-destruc- 
tive? Under the untrimmed tree of 
a barnyard psychology may we hope 
to find anything but sour, wormy, 
stunted and stinky fruit? 


"Tue heaviest chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. The great- 
est nation is no greater or more se- 
cure than the combined processes of 
thinking, of judgment and of action 
of the individuals and the homes that 
form it. If in the face of collapsing 
homes, constitutions and interna- 
tional alliances we are driven to seek 
a cause, can we possibly overlook the 
changed and changing psychology of 
a domestic national and international 
world that seems to be going fifi? 


QN, then, with the fifi nuptials, fifi 
homes, fifi education, fifi socials, 
fifi careers, fifi treaties, fifi wars! Let 
us erect to poor, sneezy, snarling, 
sexy little fifi a modern twentieth 
century monument, to the accompa- 
niment of music that will put old 
Nero’s fiddling in the shade! Alas 
for poor fifi! Her alleged ayrian 
blood is even now showing tell-tale 
signs of being in trouble again. 


How she ever got on this latest 
rampage the butler cannot for the 
life of him explain! 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


(Continued from page 6.) 


][®X almost everything St. Thomas 

wrote on the Blessed Sacrament, 
there is one thought which recurs 
over and over again—he refers to the 
Blessed Sacrament as a remembrance, 
a memorial. He speaks of “the re- 
membrance of the Passion Christ,” 
and “O thou memorial of our Lord’s 
cwn dying.” Was St. Thomas mis- 
taken? For whom of us is the Blessed 
Sacrament a memorial? Who of us 
even remembers the Blessed Sacra- 
ment? Our Lord does not dwell on 
our altars as a weekly memorial, one 
to be visited every Sunday because 
the Church commands us to visit 
_ Him. Nor is the Blessed Sacrament 


a monthly remembrance, one to be 
recalled every month or two when we 
come to His home and receive Him 
in Holy Communion. Our Lord 
dwells on our altars as a daily me- 
morial, an hourly memorial, a living 


memorial; and more than anything 


else a living memorial requires con- 
stant attention. 


Satnt Thomas Aquinas showed us 

how to live and love the Blessed 
Sacrament, but better than this even, 
he showed us how to die and love It. 


HE learned Friar, summoned by 
the Holy Father, was on his way 
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to the Council of Lyons when he be- 
came seriously ill. Knowing the 
end was near at hand and wishing to 
die in a convent, St. Thomas asked 
the Abbot of a nearby Cistercian 
monastery if he might enjoy the hos- 
pitality of the Sons of St. Bernard. 
They carried him seven weary miles 
over a back road to the monastery 
and that journey was harder on 
Thomas than on those who carried. 
Finally arriving at their destination 
the Saint, forgetting his pain and 
weariness, asked that they take him 
first to the Blessed Sacrament. It 
was the last time that they carried 
lim to visit Jesus. From then on 
they carried Jesus to visit him. 


HE lingered there about a month. 

Finally when the day appointed 
arrived and the Abbot had brought 
him the Holy Viaticum, St. Thomas 
made his last profession of Faith, a 
profession of Faith in the Blessed 
Sacrament. “If in this world there 
be any knowledge of this mystery 
keener than that of Faith, I wish 
now to use it to affirm that I believe 
in the Real Presence of Jesus Christ 
in this Sacrament, truly God and 
truly Man, the Son of God, the Son 
of the Virgin Mary. This I believe 
and hold for true and certain.” 


WHEN the Abbot gave him the Holy 

Viaticum and he had received his 
Eucharistic Lord for the last time, 
he began to recite the only personal 
kymn to the Blessed Sacrament he 
had ever written, the only one in 
which we can find the pronoun ‘T’. 


“OQ Godhead hidden, devoutly I adore 
Thee.” %, 
“Jesus whom for the present veil’d I see, 
What I so search for, Oh, vouchsafe to 

me; 
That I may see thy countenance unfolding, 
And may be blessed Thy Glory in be- 
holding.” 


That was the last verse of the hymn, 
and that was the last verse of his life. St. 
Thomas died as he had lived—praising an 
loving the Blessed Sacrament. : 

Most of us have no place with Thomas 
Sn the midst of the Doctor, but we do 
have a place with him ‘in the Temple’-— 
‘nn the Temple’ with Thomas and that 
Remembrance which Thomas had never 
forgotten. or ig] 


WHY MUST A MAN BELIEVE 


(Continued from page 14.) 


Wirsour going into this matter 


of Scriptural authority, as 
found among non-Catholics, too 
far, it seems only right to stress 


two or three points which tell pro- 
foundly against their theory. The 
first, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, is that the Church existed, 
missionary work was being car- 
ried on, souls were being saved, 
heroic men were undergoing mar- 
tyrdom before a single word_ of 
the New Testament was put upon 
paper. The spoken message of the 
teaching Church is older than the 
written message of the Gospel and 
cannot therefore be dependent 
upon it. The fact of the matter is 
that the Gospel is simply the rec- 
erd of what the Church taught 
about the Christ. In addition, it 
was a matter of three hundred 
years before it was definitely de- 
cided what writings actually made 
up the Sacred Scriptures and the 
only explanation which the non- 
Catholic can give for the list of 
books contained in the Bible is 
that the Catholic Church, acting 
_ through a General Council, deter- 
mined that those books were the 
true Word of God. And it must 
here be stressed that the defini- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures as 
the true Word of God by the Cath- 
- olic Church, the infallible custod- 
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Christ, is the only argument for 
that fact which can stand exam- 
ination. Moreover, the early Re- 
_ formers, who professed such an in- 


_ about falsifying passages or 
ren leaving out entire books. 


ian of the revelation of Jesus 


3 not have the slightest hesita- 


Te “ye to this pos goes from 


out by Martin Luther because it 
contradicted his teachings. Among 
too many people the Scriptures are 
infallible only when favorable to 
their own point of view. 


Wuat then is the authority to 

which the Catholic submits? It 
is the authority of Christ, present 
in the Church, manifested in the 
Bishop of Rome, the successor of 
Saint Peter, Prince of the Apostles, 
who for that purpose is so con- 
trolled by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost that, even should he so 
wish, he is incapable of teaching 
the Church anything contrary to 
the revealed doctrine of Jesus 
Christ. The objections usually 
brought by non-Catholics against 
this doctrine are generally attrib- 
utable to two: misunderstandings. 
The first is a failure to remember 
that this protection of the Holy 
Ghost is official, not private. It 
does not change the person, the 
human nature, of the Pope. There- 
fore, Catholics do not claim for 
him any exemption from the usual 
lot of man. He may be a sinner, 
even a great one like Alexander 
VI. But, his sins, though they are 
aggravated by being the work of 
one in a high spiritual office, no 
more affect his official acts than 
does the evil nature of a doctor 
affect his technical skill. Secondly 
the gift of infallibility is very 
limited and is purely negative. It 
does not give the Pope the slight- 
est right to make new revelations 
nor to change that of Jesus Christ. 
It does not, as some think, give 
the power to the Pope to make 
what is today a sin tomorrow a 
virtue. For example, the Pope - 
cannot give a man license to be a~ 
bigamist as did Martin Luther, nor 


_ abolish the divine ara ae 4 of 
"marriage by allowing divo ; 


for theological accuracy is not a — 
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it. All that infallibility implies is 
that the Holy Ghost will see to it 
that the Pope does not mislead the 
Church in any matter which af- 
fects the belief or conduct of the 
faithful and it means nothing 
more. 


HERE something may profitably 
be said about the old saying 
that one church is as good as an- 
other. Most Protestants use this 
phrase with utter sincerity and yet 
it is clear that they have never 
thought the matter out to its log- 
ical end. The Protestant really 
means, when he uses this catch- 
phrase, that he is not quite sure 
whether his is the right way and, 
in consequence, another way may 
be equally good. This is a frame 
of mind utterly alien to the Cath- 
olic. Believing that Christ is the 
sure director of the way to heaven, 
knowing that He has pointed out 
that way through the Catholic 
Church, he recognizes the sincerity — 
of those outside the Church but. 
firmly, though gently, insists that 
he must not give countenance to ~ 
their errors. For him, the Faith — 
is something as certain as that two © 
and two make four. From the | 
Protestant he has nothing to learn — 
except, perhaps, Christian charity, 


necessary guarantee of charity. It — 
is for this reason that Catholics — 
ate forbidden to attend non-Cath- x 
olic services. To the Catholic at- 
tendance at an act of worship is 
itself an act of belief. If, then, a_ 
Catholic were to attend services in 
a Baptist Church, for instance, 
would be, by that very act, p 
_ fessing a belief in the teachings 
that Church. Therefore he 
not go. This involves no discou: 
esy, nor is it, in any way, a refle 
tion upon the belief of 
olics. It is sii mply a 
carrying: out 

This restric 


eetury... 
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bidden this private judgment pre- 
cisely because he recognizes that 
Christ has established an authority 


to teach. He is not a scientist ex- 
perimenting but a child being 
taught. 


WE May, then, sum up as follows: 


1. The most important thing in 
a man’s life is to save his soul. 
Therefore he is entitled to 
know definitely how he is to 
attain salvation. 


2. In order to ensure his so do- 
ing, Christ has established 
an infallible Church, presided 
over by an infallible Pope, 
whose office it is to make sure 
that man shall always know 
the truth in all matters of 
faith and morals. 

3. Therefore, since there is but 


one way of salvation, and that 
the Catholic, it is not true to 


that one Church 


say is as 
good as another, nor is it 
logical or allowable for a 


Catholic to attend the serv- 
ices of a non-Catholic Church. 


(Z0b, in His goodness, wills our 

salvation, He Who is the Way, 
the Truth and the Life. The obli- 
gation is upon us to find that way 
and to embrace it when found and, 
both from Scripture and the whole 
history of the Church, it is beyond 
question that in that Holy Church, 
founded by Christ upon Peter the 
Rock and-continuing in the Mother 
Church of Rome, wherein is the 
seat of Peter’s successor, is to be 
found that Holy Church which 
the Apostle calls the “pillar and 
ground of the truth.” 


BALTIMORE UNION CELEBRATES SILVER JUBILEE 


(Continued from page 18.) 


Oh, yes, there was place for a 
Union of forces, after what had 
been the state of the world in 1274. 


Was There A Need? 


Brrer_y, what was the condition 
of the world in 1911? What 
had been the state of mind in the 
seventies and eighties of the last 
century when this society had 
found being in this country? 


WE oF our time look upon this 

last century as the industrial, 
the mechanical, the electrical age. 
Heaven and history only will tell 


what it should be called. Recall 


the last years of the previous cen- 
tury the first decade of this cen- 
Was not the world victim- 
ized by a pseudo-science and a 
pseudo-learning into the belief, 
largely after the German philoso- 
phers, that the race was finally 


emerging into a new and final cul- . 


ture and civilization, the ultimate 


_ of which would soon be the super- 
man or race of cuper -men? 


This 


in 1911. God forgotten; Christ, 
the image of the invisible Father 
outside His own creation, except 
in the Catholic Church and in the 
viewpoint of other believing but 
not too vocal Christians. Oh, yes, 
there was a need of this society 
that would give the Son of God 
His rightful place and challenge 
unbelief. No need to recall the 
world tragedy of 1914 and the 
leaderless world then and ever 
since. Where today and in the 
twenty years since are the super- 
men? 


The Hope Of Success 


Was there a hope of success on 

that June night in 1911 when 
Bishop Corrigan met with the rep- 
resentatives of just eight parishes, 
priests and laymen and proposed 
a Union of branches? Other 
branches there were, but their rep- 
resentatives had not come. Yes, 
what had. been accomplished in 
other centers could with God's 
help be effected here. 


a8, 


H{» there been doubt of success. 
that doubt would have been dis- 
pelled in the next October when 
the first national congress or con- 
vention met here in Baltimore, 


[ue thought must be in the mind 

of one or another—why stress 
the elements that entered into the 
foundation, why not the story of 
the twenty-five years? The rec- 
ord speaks for itself. He who runs 
may read. Is there a place, is 
there a need today? It is super- 
fluous to answer the questions be- 
fore this congregation. Russia, 
Spain, Mexico, Germany! At 
home, atheism raising its head; 
godlessness everywhere. We shall 
not be faithless to our trust, rec- 
reant to our inheritance. 


[S THERE a promise of success and- 


God’s blessing in the years to 
come? Ah, yes, when at the golden 
year others shall take our places, 
others shall commemorate this 
second twenty-five years we now 
enter upon, they will record as we 
do, the names of our spiritual lead- 
ers, Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Cor- 
rigan, Archbishop Curley. And 
with His Excellency’s leadership 
and the Faith and loyalty and en- 
ergy and love of souls that our 
Catholic laymen have demon- 
strated in the last years carried 
into the years to come, the work 
for God and souls will go on. 


AND may we offer to Our Divine 

Leader the pledge of Clement 
of Rome the second after the 
Prince of the Apostles in the Chair 
of Peter, “May God who seeth all 
things and who is the Ruler of all 
Spirits and the Lord of all Flesh— 
who chose Our Lord. Jesus Christ 
and us through Him to be a pecu- 
liar people, grant to every soul 
that calleth upon His 


long-suffering, self-control, purity 
and sobriety, to the well pleasing 
of His Name, through our High 
Priest and Protector, Jesus Christ, 
by whom be to Him, glory and 
power and majesty and honor both 


now and forevermore.” 


glorious” 
Name, faith, fear, peace, patience — 
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“homey” friendly atmosphere 
—natural, cheerful attention to 
those many little details that make 
for comfort — every facility for 
your convenience. 


Your car is taken at the door by an 
expert garage attendant. Yours is one 
of 700 comfortable rooms — each with bath 
and shower, running ice water, full 
length mirror and bed head reading 
lamp. You're at the center of 
Baltimore’s business and social 
activities. You enjoy charac- 
teristic Maryland cuisine in 
any of four distinct restaurants 
— And the rate — from $3.00 
single. 


TIMORE 
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Afternoon Meeting 


[Ny THE afternoon the annual busi- 


ness session was held at the 
Alcazar at which reports were 
read: by either the spiritual direc- 
tors or the presidents of the vari- 
ous sections. The principal ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. Ignatius 


Smith, O.P. The following are ex- 


cerpts from Father Smith’s address; 


**TF you will look back upon the 
history of the Holy Name So- 


ciety, you Hey find that Divine 


4 the 700 years of its history. The 


most remarkable achieve- 
eee = oo. Name ath in 


Society has been true to the pur- 
pose for which it was established 
—the self-sanctification of its in- 
dividual members, the unflagging 
loyalty of its members to God and 
the mission the society 
would have them carry out. 


which 


Self-Sanctification the Goal 


‘‘HE Holy Name Society, for ex- 

ample, is not a_ collection 
agency. It was not organized to 
help pastors gather money for new 
churches, new schools, physical im- 
provements. As individuals, mem- 
bers of the society can and should 
help their. pastors in such cam- 
paigns. But as a society the Holy 
Name has the objectives of pro- 
moting frequent Communion, at 
least Communion once a month, 
by its members, and the spiritual- 
izing of their lives. 


‘‘'['ue Holy Name Society never 

has and has not now, any 
economic platform, no Social Jus- 
tice platform. We Catholics, we 
Holy Name men, believe in Social 
Justice—of course we do. But the 
Holy Name Society seeks such 
things, not by means of special 
programs, but by saturating the 
hearts of its members with love 
for our Eucharistic Saviour, by 
cultivating in them the virtues of 
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honesty, square-dealing, love for 
their fellow-men and fair treat- 
ment of their fellow-men. 


‘‘ue Holy Name Society is not a 

political organization. We have 
no place in it for politically-minded 
men. We do not want politicians 
to use the society for political 
purposes. We won't let them. We 
won’t stand for that. We never 
have stood for that. Not that we 
have anything against men in po- 
litical office. 


Kneel As Catholic Laymen 


‘*\We HAveE good Catholic men in 

political office, but when they 
come into the Holy Name Society, 
when they go to church, they go 
as Catholic laymen, the same as 
their co-religionists and not as 
politicians. As citizens, they vote 
for men for their ability, not on 
account of their religious affilia- 
tions,” 


(THER speakers were Bishop Ire- 

ton, Monsignor Harry A. Quinn, 
spiritual director of the Baltimore 
Archdiocesan Holy Name Union 
and Fred R. Ullrich, Archdiocesan 
president. Governor Nice of Mary- 


land was represented at the con-— 


vention by Attorney General Her- 
bert R. O’Connor. 


ST. BASIL THE GREAT AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL — 


‘a Continual from page 16.) 


other outstanding virtue of his was 
his friendship for the poor. It lived 
forth, long after he had gone, in the 
large hospice he had built for the 
neglected. 


WE know from history that the 

Fourth century especially was a 
century of systematic heresies, par- 
flr in the East. St. Basil’s 
ewes in defense of th > truth 


stake, we overlook all things acy te" 
Your fire, dag- 


garding God alone. 


a 


gers, beasts, and burning pincers ine 


this cause are our option and delight : 
you may threaten and torment u 
but can never overcome us” (1 
Nyss. pee leg sod eee an 


I his ieee as metropoli 


eleven. pr 


Asia Mino St. ‘Basil 
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brethren aforesaid will be perfectly 
satisfied with this, that you make open 
profession of that faith set down 
by our fathers who assembled at Ni- 
caea, and that you reject not any- 
thing there declared, but feel assured 
that the three hundred and eighteen 
who met there in harmony, spoke not 
but under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit” (Ep. 114). If he did not 
entirely succeed in his efforts for 
unity, if Rome appeared too slow for 
him in Apostolic executions, the rea- 
son must be attributed to the condi- 
tions of the time when undulant sec- 
ular powers and subtle, yet invidious, 
dialecticians perniciously affronted 
the cause of truth. St. Basil, the 
great Eastern prelate died in 379 es- 
teemed by all as the champion of the 
Christian ideal. His life was not only 
2 creation, it was also a contribution. 
The Fourth General Council, held at 
Chalcedon in 451, praised him as the 
“greatest of the Fathers.” 


His writings mirror the exaltedness 
of his genius. “When I read his 
treatise Of the Creation,’ says St. 


Gregory Nazianzen, “I seem to be- 
hold my Creator striking all things 
out of nothing; when I run over his 
writings against the heretics, me- 
thinks the fire of Sodom sparkles in 
my view, flashes upon the enemies of 
the faith, and consumes their crim- 
inal tongues to ashes. When I con- 
sider his treatise of the Holy Ghost, 
I find the God working within me, 
and [ am no longer afraid of pub- 
lishing aloud the truth. When I 
look into the Explications of the 
Holy Scripture, I dive into the most 
His 
panegyrics of the martyrs make me 
to despise my body, and to seem ani- 
mated with the same noble ardor of 
battle. His moral discourses assist 
me to purify both my body and soul, 
that I may become a worthy temple 
of God, and an instrument of his 
praises, to make known his glory and 
his power” (Naz. Or. 20). In his 
funeral oration over St. Basil, his 
student-day friend summarized the 
whole life in a few words: “He 
strove not to seem good, but to be so 
in reality.” ; 


profound abyss of mysteries. 


THE FORUM 


(Continued from page 19.) 


ACTUAL coronation will take place 

Friday, April 2nd next, in the 
Rodeo plaza at Santa Anita, at which 
village the “Flower of the Ejido” 
will arrive escorted by men of the 
country-side on foot and horseback. 


[Tuts feast will be all the more sig- 
nificant in that it is preliminary to 
the “Corn Festival,’ which will later 
on in the year be staged with equal 
splendor.” 


J. wonder if the “working masses” 

observe the feast of the “Flower 
of the Ejido” with the same fervor 
that they were accustomed to cele- 
brate the feast of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. You cannot dethrone 
Mary from her place in the hearts of 
men that easily, that is by creating 
civil feasts for the village beauty. 
And unless the “Flower of the 
Ejido” is crowned in honor of the 


a : " 
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Holy Virgin, her coronation has 
about the same significance as the 
handing of a silver cup to an Atlantic 
City Bathing Beauty. The Bureau 
of Civil Action of the Department of 
the Federal District should read 
about the French mob and the God- 
dess of Reason. Then there was 
Julian the Apostate, he finally cried: 
“Thou hast conquered, O Nazarene.” 
Mexico will find that Mary of Guad- 


alupe will finally conquer too. 


It May be True, But I Don’t Know 


‘*Beacksurrt HEAVEN” by W. B. 
Courtney in the May loth Col- 
lier’s “gives one to think.” For ex- 


emple: “The Italian, as you may see 


here, does not lift native cultures ; he 
accommodates himself to them. In 
the fields near Asmara and Cheren, 
on the docks of Massaua, in the 
road-building ditches of the Fascist 


PILGRIMAGE 
TO EUROPE 


Now is the time to 


prepare for vacation 


Every year The National Headquarters of 
the Holy Name Society conducts a pil- 
The pilgrimage is 
open to both men and women and covers 
the high spots of interest in 


grimage to Europe. 


FRANCE ENGLAND 

GERMANY IRELAND 

HOLLAND SCOTLAND 
SWITZERLAND 


The fact that each year finds a large 
percentage of “repeats” on our pilgrim- 
age is the best possible proof that no 
stone is left unturned to give those who 
accompany our pilgrimage the best 
possible service and we take pride in 
doing so. 


Thousands of tourists will be making the 
customary last minute reservations this 
summer, most cf them will of course be 
disappointed because it stands to reason 
that last minute reservations cannot be 
the very best. They may of course be 
good enough, but why take good enough 
when the best is possible. 


SAILING IN JULY 


Address Inquiries to 
THE ROSARY TRAVEL GUILD 


141 East 65th Street 
New York City 


bo 


SEE AMERICA THIS SUMMER! 


THREE GLORIOUS 

WEEKS SEEING THE 

SCENIC WONDERS OF 
THE WEST 


JULY 3RD TO JULY 26TH 


Join Father Heary and visit the Western Wonderlands for 
your grandest summer vacation. Thrill to the spectacular 
sights and scenes of the West, California, The Canadian 
Rockies, The Great Lakes. Take advantage of the unique 
opportunity offered by The Rosary Travel Guild. 


SOME OF THE HIGH SPOTS 


SANTA FE AND THE INDO SPANISH SOUTHWEST — GRAND 
CANYON — LOS ANGELES — THE CALIFORNIA MISSION 
TRAIL— SAN DIEGO—SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO—LA JOLLA, 
THE WEDDING PLACE OF RAMONA—HOLLYWOOD AND 
BEVERLY HILLS—SAN FRANCISCO—MT. TAMALPAIS AND 


THE CALIFORNIA REDWOODS — PORTLAND — SEATTLE — 


VANCOUVER—CANADIAN ROCKIES—LAKE LOUISE—BANFF 
— GREAT LAKES CRUISE, INCLUDING GEORGIAN BAY — 
NIAGARA FALLS AND BUFFALO. 


EXTENSION TOURS 


Extension tours include Yosemite and other National Parks, 
Alaska and return via Panama Canal and Havana. 


Amazingly low rate—$395.—includes all expenses, all meals, 
extensive sightseeing trips, all transportation and every _ 


other expense. Membership strictly limited —make your — 


a reservations now and be sure of inclusion in the limited party. me 
Bet oP lag, now to give eens this travel, ma 


| utilizes, Rome civilizes. oe 
| be the center of the world to the | 
| ian, but it is not the only place in 


} isle. “Soe 
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advance, the Italian is content to 
work back to back with the native— 
to eat and live as he does, and pro- 
vide him no example of betterment. 
British and French and Dutch 1m:- 
pose their languages on natives; but 
nc Italian is spoken in Eritrea, save a 
few words that house servants have 
picked up. 


HLF a century of Italian civiliza- 

tion in Eritrea has brought no 
schools for the natives, no roads, no 
hospitals—except one or two clinics 
for the askari troops. You recall the 
prediction of one American editor — 
that among the benefits of civiliza- 
tion ‘Mussolini would bring shoes to | 
the Abyssinians.” The Eritreans, 
askari or civilian, have not yet been 
shod, and most of the Italian peas- — 
ants I saw there were barefoot.” 


TET me say that I hold no brief for 
Mussolini. I think that he is a great _ 
nian. But that is not the question. It — 
is a question of which is the better — 
civilizing influence, English or Ital- — 
ian. First of all let me say that there — 
was Rome. I saw Roman ruins in — 
England. i use words of Latin ori-_ 
gin when I speak English. Secondly. — 
in India bare feet are almost as com- — 
mon as legs. In New England nine 
and a half Indians were ploug! 
under to fertilize the soil, 


world. tee a is an “ti 


